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Founded on one general and immutable 
Law of Nature, the neceſſarily-relative 


Agency of Elementary Fire. 
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The medical Virtues of Antimony depend on 
its Phlogiſton.“ 
Vide Sir Torbern Bergman, Opuſ. Med. et 
Chemic. vol. 3. art. 31. 
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(») 
PREFACE. 


HEN the firſt edition of 
the following fheers came 
from the preſs, it was fuggefted: 
to the author, that the text was 
not ſufficiently clear to convey 
the intended ide as; and that che 
preſumed identity of phlegiſ- 
ton and elementary fire was n 
ſufficiently ſupported. Wi re- 

ſpect to the firlt objection, the 


author hopes that his opinions 
will now be clearly underſtood; - 


and as to the laſt, no proof or 
force 


(i) 
force of argument has come to 
his knowledge, to prevent his 
advancing the ſame poſition as be- 
fore ; and he flatters himſelf that 
he has now ſo ſtrongly ſupported 
it, as to merit at leaſt a candid 
and fair diſcuſhon; on which 
ground he will be ready to meet 
all contrary opinions :—and'the 
more eſpecially ſo, fince the in- 
viſible oracles of ſcience, in 
their criticiſms on the firſt lines 
of practice, have, in benevolence 
to mankind, vouchſafed to grant, 
that the humoral pathology may 
hereafter riſe again in deſpite of 
the ſpaſmodic doctrine, if ever 
the nature of the principles and 
mixture of animal fluids ſhould 


be 


(vu) 8 
be better explained and under- 
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Corrections to be made previouſly to the read - 
ing, and exclufively of evident typographical 
errors. 


Ixrnon. p. 4, 1. 3, for matter, r. bodies. 
p- 8, I. 18, for totally, r. thence. 
p- 8, 1. 19, for particular, r. gfabliſbad. 
p. 15, 1. 6 of note, for fills ahſolute ſpace, 
r. pervades abſolute ſpace. 


p- 19, I. 3 of note, dele the foves of 
P. 21, dele the four laſt words of 1. 7, 
and r. matter of all heat. 
p. 23, note, for cheraic, r. chemic. 
p. 30, 1. 6of note, dele abſolute. 
Sxcr. 1 5, p- 34, 1. 8 of the note, for good effe#s in 
cleanjing, r. good effedts of elefiricity in cleanſing. 


The reader is particularly deſired to re- 
member, that the aythor's aim is to elucidate 
the natural cauſe which moves the animal 
fibre; which cauſe he conſiders as wholly diſ- 
- tin from that ſuperior attribute, or conſcious 
principle, which is given to the various orders 
of animals, in various relative degrees, for the 
purpoſes of perception and volition, 


1 
i 


INTRODUCTION. 


* E quotation from the greateſt 
_chymiſt of the age, the late Pro- 
ſeſſor Bergman, which is recited in the 
title page, ſhakes the received opini- 
ons in phyſic to their foundation ; and 
muſt convince its profeſſors that the 
eſtabliſhment of medical ſcience, on a 
ſatisfactory bafis, can be effected only 
by inveſtigating, elucidating, and ap- 
plying the primary and ſuperior natu- 
ral cauſe of animal heat and motion, 
as the leading conſideration ; which 


will neceſſarily claſh with, and ſubvert 
all ſyſtems founded on the inferior and 
and ſecondary rank of cauſes only. 
Theſe were the ideas which gave riſe to 

b the 


Gu) 
the firſt edition of the Philoſopby of 
Phyſic ; fince which time I have been 
confirmed in my opinion of the iden- 
tity of phlogiſton“ and elementary hre 
by the Abbe Bertholon de St. Laza- 


re's experiments on the elefricity of 
vegetables zT and I have the further 


* The term Phlogiſton will be made uſe of 
in the following ſheets, becauſe phlogiſton is ad- 
mitted by Prot. Bergman, by Mr. Sbherwan, Dr. 
Prieſtley, &c. &c. in an aerial form, as in in- 
flammable air: but ſpecific or elementary fire, 
the matter of heat, will always be intended; 
and that particular modification of it, which is 
adapied to the youre of animal heat and mo- 
tion. 

+ Profeſſor Bergman in his 3d vol. of Opus. 
Phyſic. et Chemic. meaſures the quantity of the 
matter of heat, or of ſpecific or elementary fire 
in different bodies, by the degrees of ſenſible heat 
which they indicate in their ſeveral ſolutions. — 
Quere, Does not the ſame proceſs likewiſe at 
the ſame time diſcover the quantity of iaflam- 
mable air or phlogiſton ; and what difference can 
there a ood 


ſatisfaQtion 


— — 
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( a ) 
{atisfaQtion to reſer to the experiments 
of Monſ. Lavoiſier, and to many more 
which will be found in the- laſt three 
volumes of Philoſopbical Tranſattions 
for the confirmation of the two pring- 
pal points on which I reſt ;— 


4ſt; That the decompoſition, reſolu- 
tion, and digeſtion of all animal, ve- 
getable and mineral matter ; and the 
operations of all other phlogiſticat- 
ing and fermenting pioceſſes, pro- 
duce air; 


and 

2dly. That by analyzing or decom- 
pounding both natural and ſact itious 
airs, however varioufly combined or 
modified, water and phlogilton arg 
found to conftitute their bulk or bo- 

dy ; 
Whence I infer, that phlogiſton unices 
with, and divides, or diflolves water in- 
b 2 to 


(* 
to that elaſtic tertium called air ;* and 
that both exiſt in union with, and diſ- 
engage themſelves in union from, mat- 
ter, in the form of air ; in all the phlo- 
giſticating, vegetating, and ſermenting 
proceſſes in nature; and that this elaſ- 
tic tertium, produced by the phlogiſ- 
ticating proceſs in animal fluids, is the 
aura of Dr. Mead, the halitus ſangui- 
nis of Haller, the animal ſpirits of the 
faculty in general, the expanſible ani- 
mal vapour of Chevalier Roſa, the fix- 
ible air of philoſophers, and the imme- 


* Monſ. Lavoifier's Experiments, & Sauffure's 
Eſſay on Hygrometry, it muſt be owned, are 
not abſolutely conclufive ; but they are ſo nearly 
ſo, as to warrant the inference : but Monſ. 
Lavoiſier would, probably, with much more 
truth have concluded from his experiments, that 
air was not a {imple element, than make the con- 
eluſion which he did, that water was not ſuch. 

Vide Lond, Med. Journ, vol. 4. n0. 4- 


ET: 3 

diate natural cauſe of heat and motion 
in animal bodies. The inadequacy of 
the inferior and ſecondary rank of 
cauſes has been always felt by profeſ- 
ſors of phy ſic, who, in their ſeveral. 
attempts at improvement, had multi- 
plied theory upon theory, and conſe- 
quently error upon error in every age, 
until Dr. Shebbeare, with great judg- 
ment and penetration, called in the 
aids of electriciſm: but that ſubje& 
was then, in 1755, ſo imperſectly un- 
derſtood, and ſo little known to be 
connected with all the operations in a- 
nimal bodies, that his doctrine gained 
but few advocates ; the profeſſors ſtill 
continuing to adopt the German te- 
nets in ſucceſſion, and to apply to 
them all, indiſcriminately, the cooling 
plan of Sydenham ; until the fatality 
of the cynanche maligna convinced 
them of their error in one inſtance, 

b 3 and 
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(wv) 
and of the fallibility of the receive@ 
opinions in general. But had Dr. 
Shebbeare, or ſome later medical wri- 
ter of the fame philoſophical turn, 


known and applied the Franklinian 


opinions reſpeAing the caufe and ſta- 
bility of animal heat, probably the ſci- 
ence of phyſic would not now have 
wanted fixed and general principles for 
its ſupport. I therefore venture to 
bring forward his original intentions, 
ſupported by the later and more happy 
opinions of the Drs. Leftie, Franklin, 
Ec. and to apply them as in the fol- 
lowing ſections;“ under a full perſua- 
flon that there is an appointed and re- 
lative agent in nature, which efta- 


® Vide Cycloptd; edit. nov. by Dr. Ress, 
Articles, Animal Heat, 
Fire, 


( wii ) 
bliſhes, actuates, and ſupports the leſs, 
as well as the greater parts of the uni- 
| 


verſal frame; and that the wanted fixed 
principles are to be obtained by inveſ- 
tigating the true nature and operations 
of this univerſal cauſe and its effects. 
But before I proceed, it may be pro- 
per to advance ſome. deduttions and 
definitions, as preparatory to the ſub- 
ſequent reflections; and, at the ſame 
time, it may be proper to obſerve, 
that the endeavours of our moſt in- 
genious inquirers, to eſtabliſh ſcience. 
by aſcending from experiments to 
concluſions, have been fruſtrated, pro- 
bably, by too ſtrid an obſervance 
of that Newtonian rule ; which, to- 
gether with the dread of having their 
opinions fall into the broad maſs 
of human miſtakes, has hitherto pre» 
vented ſuch bold and decifive con- 
cluſions, as the affiſtances of theory 

b4 might 


( vii) 


might have ſupplied ; for experiments 
alone, unaſſiſted and unapplied by 


theory agreeing with the evidences of 


the ſenſes, will never eſtabliſh ſcience ; 
of which truth there is ſufficient proof 


in the little good hitherto effeQted by 


infinite labour and induftry, when 
confined tothe experimentalline alone: 
and, particularly in phyfic, by thus 
admitting no propoſition which ex- 
periment will not ſtriftly ſanQtion ; 
from the experiments of one day, and 
of one perſon, materially differing 
from thoſe of another; and likewiſe 
from the abſolute impradticability of 
bringing experiments home in their 
application to phyſic, without the aids 
of induttion, it is totally impoſſible to 
bring forward any particular authori- 
ties, verbatim, to form a proper foun- 
dation for medical ſuperſtrutiure; but 


votvichſtanding this impoſbbility, it | 


will 


(x) 
will appear to all, converſant with ſuch 
following deduQions and definitions, 
| however preſuming, chimerical, and 
eccentric they may appear to men of 
great delicacy, are fairly made from 
the aggregate of fats; and are further 
ſupported by the concurring evidences 
of the ſenſes; which both daily .and 
hourly confirm it to be a truth, that 
there is in nature one univerſal agent,* 
to which all others are relative and 
ſubſervient ;. and that we can judge of 
the true , or eſſence of this a- 
gent, only by the effects which it pro- 
* Whether animal heat and motion are con- 
fidered as the effects of two elements, acting in 
animal matter by a double elective attractiun, or 
as the effefts of one element only in the act of 
decompounding animal matter, makes no diffe · 
rence in phyfiology ; but the latter idea will be 
uniformly contended for, for it i: ſupported both 
by common ſenſe and facts, and ſupplies a very 
general ſolution of medical difficultics. 
| duces ; 


(2) 


duces ; which knowledge of its effe@ty 
forms the firſt conſideration im pa- 
logy and therapeutics.“ 

As the univerſaliry of the relative agent will 
be invaviably maintained, it may not be dmr, 
in this place, to meet aw objectiam whith-will 
inſtantly be made to its identity in 1oflammablc 
and rarified airs, from the inflammability of the 
former, and not of the latter; and to notice, 
thar the former is loaded wit phlogiſtic matter 
decompounding, and that the latter poſſeſſes only 
phlogiſtic matter decompounded ; and thar cn. 
ſequently there is a difference in poſiei ve powesn, 
between the two, of av laaſt one hundred t 
decimal: and further to remark, that ſubſſan · 
ces poſttively eircumſtaneed with reſpett to tHe 
univerſal agent, fuch as oil, wan, pirch, evall 

wood, gunpowder and ſpirits, are made. to burn 
by their parts being, at the touch of the flame of 
a candle or match, violently agitated with the 
ſame motion as the flame of the candle or match 
poſſeſſes in itſelf; which violent agitation is 
communicated from particle to particle amd keys 
up, ian , as the action of the flame of the 
candle or match is, by the poſitive fates of ſuchy 
particles being influenced' by the negative fate 
of the ſurrounding metſurt. DE- 
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(xt) 
Devvertons AvD Onstnvarions 
FROM THE AGGREGATE Of WELL 


KNOWN EXPEKiIMENTS,® *© 


l. Phlogiſton, inflammable air, ele- 
mentary fire, and the electric fluid, 


* "There cannot be a neceſſity for caſes 
and experiments to corroborate the points to 
be advanced, 'when every day's and every 
hour's experience of eſſects proves them by the 
evidences of the ſenſes ; but to ſuch philoſa- 
phers as require experimental proots, the utmoſt 
ſatis faction may be had, by referring to the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, both foreign and domeſ- 
tic, arid in particular to the works of Mr. Kir- 
wan, Mr. Cavendiſh, Dr. Prieſtley, Profefſor 
Bergman, Moaſ. Lavoifier ; of the Abbe Ber- 


thelon de St Lazare, and of Sauſſure on Hy- 


gfometry, &c. &c. And, as to medical caſes, 


ſach occur every hour in proof, in every caſe, 


ia every inſtance ; but if the incredulous ſhall 
demand them, I will undertake to produce five 
hundfed well atteſted cafes in | the courſe of 2 
twelve month. 


n 


( xu ) 
are the ſame principle and inquie{- 
cent matter; and all diſtinQions are 
merely chemical illufions.* 


II. Phlogiſton diſſolves water appa- 
rently into air. 


* The celebrated theory which maintains that 
phlogiſton and elementary fire are different and 
oppoſite principles; and that there is in animal 
heat, in circulation, reſpiration, and in fire, a 
double eleftive attraction, cannot be ſupported. 
The operations of one element only are ade- 
quate to every appearance which there is of two, 
either in art or nature: for a double clective at- 
tration neceſſarily takes place between bodies 
poliuvely and negatively circumſtanced; and 
motion and ſenſible heat are the conſequence, 
as ſha!l be hereafter explained. Beſides, it will 
be adding to the difficulties of ſcience, to admit 
a multiplicity of cauſes until ſuch are ĩaconteſ- 
tibly founded; and, in the preſent inftance, very 
different have been the reſults of the fame wy 
riments made dy different perſons. 

Vide Cyclopzd. edit. nov 

+ Add water to calcined limeſtone, or oyſter- 
well, or to any other calcined ſubſtance, and air 

will 
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III. Fixible air is phlogiſton and wa- 
ter combined. 


IV. From fermentation, efferveſcence, 
and boiling water, from fire and 
flame, and by friction, which are all 
phlogiſticating proceſſes, eleQtric 
ſparks are collected. 


V. If fixible air be given to wort, and 
to flour and water, and the com- 
pound be kept in a certain degree of 
heat, the neceſſary fermentation for 
beer and bread will be produced as 
effectually as with yeaſt. 


will be produced: repeat the calcination, and 
again add water to the ſame matter, ad infini- 
tum, and air will be again and again produced, 
as long as a particleot matter remains to be re- 
calcined: try the experiment every way you will, 
and uſe every expedient to exclude the atmof- 
pheric air, and the ſame effect will always be 
the reſult, with all kinds of ſubſtances either 
dried or calcined. 

VI. Net- 


Adu 
VI: Neither phlogiſton.“ earth, dir, 


nor water can be ptoduced by any 
known 


# The nature of fire, abſtractedly conſidered, 
is, and probably ever will be, as incomprehen- 
fible to us as the nature of the mind itſelf; but, 
it is contended, that its effects in matter lead us 
by induction to aſcertain the degrees of its power 
in different bodies, and the preciſe manner of 
its operation; and conſequently teach us the 
negative powers, of counteraction; which ne- 
gative powers it is preſumed, act only by their 
capacity of abſorption :—=thus the tropical aura 
is poſitively circumſtanced with reſpect to the 
polar aura; — thus the atmoſpheres of ſulphur, 
opium, camphor, brandy, and of animal bodies, 
are poſitively circumſtanced with reſpect to the 
atmoſpheres of nitre, water, ice, air, and vege- 
tables; and the different bodies act upon each 
other throu h, and by, the media of their re- 
ſpective atmoſpheres or phlogiſtic aurg ;—the 
poſitive body throwing off a vortex of aura, 
-extending itſelf to the aura of the negative 
body, conſequently conveys part of the fire 
from the body in which it abounds, to the body 
which 


* 


" 
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known experiment in a ſeparate or 
uncombined ſtate. 
VII. The decompoſition and reſolu- 
tion of received ſolids and fluids, and 
their ſolution, and mixtion with ani- 
mal fluids, generate heat more or 
leſs, according as the received ſolids 


and 


which can abſorb more, and the poſitive atmoſ- 
phere or aura creating more action in the nega- 
tive atmoſphere, the negative body 1s neceſſarily 
influenced, actuated, and attracted: thus, 
the ſun, the moon, and earth, and that phlo- 
giſtic medium which fills abſolute ſpace act, ne- 
ceffarily, upon each other; with us varying the 
tides of water, the wind, the ſeaſons, and the 
weather; and influencing both the health and 
well being of animal and vegetable nature; and 
thus, probably, order is preſerved in our folar” 
ſphere, by the central poſitive power being 
equal ro the ſurrounding negative power, and 
always moving in regular lines. 
Does not the cold, produced by moſt ſolu- 
lutions, ariſe from a capacity, in one or the other 
= 


hw „ 
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(xvi) 
and fluids poſſeſs and diſcharge more 
or leſs phlogiſton than wasprevioully 


of the bodies, of abſorbing more fire than was 
before preſent in ſuch b dy ? Is not cold thus 
produced on animal bodies, by the bumid part 
of perſpiration abſurbing atmoſpheric fire ? In 
medical practice, does not cold enſue in the ſto- 
mach and in the fluids, from the abſorption of 
the internal fire by nitre, by water, and by neu- 
tral ſalts and mixtures? And may not the con- 
gelation of quickfilver, incloſed in a tube, and 
perpetually waſhed with water, or even with 
ſpirits, be attributed to the ſame cauſe ?—The 
negative power or capacity of abſorption being 
greateſt in the atmoſphere, the quickſilver, con- 
tequently, inſtead of receiving fire from the 
ſpirits or atmoſphere, parts with its own: 
whereas two bodies unequally circumſtanced 
with reſpect io politive and negative power, and 
abſolutely excluded from all ourward communi» 
cation, would in time become equally cireum- 
ſtanced in power; and thence continue ſtill to 
all eternity. 
* 


* 


preſent 


( wa) 
_ preſent in the animal fluids.* 


VIII. Certain proportions of 


and water unite E > - 
the various denfiries of air. both natu- 


Although experimental philoſophers cau- 
tiouſly avoid the great queſtion, reſpectiag the 
reality of fire, yet all their experiments tacitly 
controvert the Newtonian opinion: which opi- 
nion wanted the late diſcoveries in chemiſtry to 
ſolve the difficulry :—in the new edinon of the 
Cyclopadia, by Dr. Rees, will readily be found, 
under the article fire, an experiment which 
proves the corporeity of fire :—under the article 
phlogiſton, will be found an experiment which 
proves that elementary fire, added to the calx of 
lead and inflammable air, reduced ſuch calx to 
its metalige form: and in Dr. Watſon's Che- 
mical Eſſays, vol. 3, page 374, will be ſound the 
ſame reduction made by culinary fire: quere, 
would not the fame metallization have been ef- 
fected in time by the natural heat and moiſture 
af the atmoſphere ? which, uniting, would form 
the neceſſary phlogiſton, or air. 

c IX. Phlo- 


( xvii ) 

IX. Phlogiſton and water exiſt in alf ſo- 
lids and fluids, not ſeparately, but 
conjoined in the form of air;* and 
conſequenily air exiſts in both ſolids t 
and fluids in their moſt fixed ſtates, 


'* This idea will, in the following ſheets, be 
always intended by the term phlogiſtic aura ; 
and the ſeparation of the phlogiſtic aura will be 
intended by phloyiſticating proceis or operation. 


+ So long as phlogiſton and water exiſt in 
or ſurround any ſubſtance, air will neceſſarily be 
produced both within the ſubſtance and without 
it, forming more or leſs of # peculiar atmoſphere 
to all things, which idea explains Dr. Ingen» 
houz's miſtake of dephlogiſficated air always 
paſſing off from plants, &c. for ſuch air can be 
only relatively dephlogiſticated, and from ſome 
plants, it not all, moſt affuredly is poſitively cir- 
cumſtanced with reſpect to the ſurrounding na- 
tura medium: but ſuch air, &c. may be rela- 
tively dephlogiſticated with reſpect to ſome par- 
ticular fituations, 

if 


( xix ) 
if fluids are fixed in any degree, and 
is ſeparated from them in their ulti- 

x. The phlogiſtic aura, formed by the 
divifion or ſolution of water by phlo- 
giſton, is ſeparated partly in the fig- 
mach in digeſtion ; and afterwards in 
of every particle of the chyle, blood 
and lymph: and this phlogiſtic aura, 
always moving on and increaſing in 
power, opens the organs, and carries 
with it the ſeveral matters to be ex- 
creted through the ſeveral emunc- 
tories of the body. 

* Is not water, totally dephlogiſticated, a ſolid 
body ?—and does not the dephlogiſtication of 
contaminated air in rooms, by the ſtoves of ni- 
trous fumes, by plants, and watery exhalations, 
ariſe only from ſuch nitrous and watery exha- 
lations abſorbing the ſuperabundant phlogiſton? 
for wherever the capacity of abſorption is great- 
eſt, to that point the lines of fire will always be 


directed. 
C2 XI. Phla- 


7 ( =x ) - 
XI. Phlogiſtic aura opens the ſecreting 
organs, and conveys the excremen- 


titious matter from animal bodies ; 
conſequently, as the powers which 
check® or too much excite its proper 
-operation, are the remote cauſes of 
long catalogue of diſeaſes, ſo the 


( ua 


DErINITIONS OF THE SEEVERAL Mo- 
DIFICATIONS AND GENERAL b 
NOMINATIONS OF PHLOGISTON. 


3 ——— 
and the matter of abſolute ſpace and 
of all heat; »„ YAY 


its effes.* 
Eruzx. Pure, uncombined "hlogit 
ton, the univerſal, diffuſed, inquieſ- 


* The poſitive or negative ſtate which the bo- 
dy, with which it is joined, bears to the body in 
contact, or within ns influence, determines it to 
diſſipate the mixed water. and earth with which 
it is joined; and there can be no reaſon to ſtrain 
the imagination for a. ſecond element to com- 
plete that proceſs af ignition, or motion, which 
r We 

03 cent, 


| 
| 
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( xx 
cent, fluid medium, which forms dif- 
ferent degrees of denſity, heat and 
aQtion, at the different points of the 
ſphere which it fills, in which its lines 
muſt neceſſarily move, centripetally 
or centriſugally.* 


* Negative power is confidered as ſynony- 
mous with centripetal agency, and attraftion ; 
and ſo is poſitive power with ceatrifugal agency 
and repulfion :—thus when two diſſimilar bodies, 
either in particles or in the groſs, are placed 
near each other or in contact, the one is, neceſ- 
farily from diſſimilarity, pofitively circumſtanced 
with reſpect to the other; and, conſequently, 
the zeceſſariy-relative agency of elementary fire 
immediately takes place: and this being uni- 
verſally the caſe, evinces it to be a general and 


Immutable law of nature; for every ſubſtance in 


natute, which is not an abſolute caput mortuum, 
throws off a phlogiſtic atmoſphere, and when a 
leſs is within the phlogiſtie atnoſphere of a 
greater, the leſs ſubſtance is always attracted, 
and forced into a contact with the greater; un- 
Jeſs another ſubſtance in an oppoſite direction 
counteradts it by an oppoſite attraction. 


Punx 


(ini) 
Pas AN. The tertium formed at the 
exact point of ſfolutioa of water by 


phlogiſton.® 

ATMosPHERtc Alix. Pure air, com- 
bined with earthy particles; but per- 
petually varying in the proportions of 
water and phlogiſton. - ; 

FixisIE Alx. Pure air, ſurcharged 
with a certain exceſs of phlogiſtic 

matter in decompoſition. 

IN FLAMMABLE Ar, or PE1LOSOPHIC 
PaiocrisrTon. Pure air, furcharged 
with the utmoſt exceſs of phlogiſtic 
matter in decompoſition, below the 
degree of exploſion. 67-0 

ELrzcraic FLuto. Still the univerſal 

* 
* Vide Mem. cheraic. the Ach, of the Ment, 


ef the Royal Academy ef Sciences at Paris fo 
17 : 


+_Wherein canfiſts the difference between 
Inflammable and rarified airs, fince the elaſtici 


of both he ity of fire? 
che rareſt of exmoſpheric ar depends on 
| c 4 #ther : 
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41 

10 _ ether: —in combination with matter 
| forming, in a certain relative propor- 
T1 tion, the ſupport or bond of union; 
1 | 


[| and in exceſs. the direQ, and in de- 
10 fe, the indireti cauſe of ſeparation. 


SeyeEciyvic or EtemaenTaryY Fines. 
Concemrated particles of phlogi{- 
ton, whether confined in earthy 
| matter, or in the utmaſt exceſs of 

1 ation ;* the degrees of adion being 


— — 5 ——— = — 
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vi * Elementary ar ſpecific fire, in aAtion, is the 
1 fame as ſenfible or culinary fire; and. contrary 
TE to the received opinions, requires no pabulum, 
1 no aliment, provided it has a communication 
11 wich a gage medium: the only advantage, 
| which it derives from earthy marter, is, that 
TH ach matter prevents its too ſpeedy diſſipation, 
1 by prolonging ts extrication; as in burning 
14 wood or coal ; or retins it longer, as in ignited 
tron, and in other ignited metalline or ſolid 


| | 
| | 


( 
always determined by the negative 
ſtate® of the ſurrounding medium. + 


* Though the terms negative and poſitive 
power will be generally aſed, yer it is wo be re- 
membered, that the electric fluid in the human 
frame is ſuppoſed to act in aura only; which 
is a modification of it, formed by its union with 
the humid part of matter. 


+ The above deſinitons lead to a complete 
ſolution of the inaugural queſtions, an gb 


giflon fit ſublantia, an qual. las; W i 
commune vinculum." 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


- However extraneous and unphiloſo- 
phical ſome of the foregoing deduQti- 
ons and definitions may appear to men 
attached to particular habits of think- 
ing ; yet let them, if not for the ſake 
of ſimplicity and uſe, let them for the 
ſake of common ſenſe, grant the iden- 
tity of phlogiſton and elementary fire; 

let 


* The complex propoſition that there are two 
ſubtle imaginary elements in nature, the one 
phlogiſton and the other elementary fire. is moſt 
certainly erroneous ; and by no means neceſſary 
to perpetual motion: for bodies poſſeſſing more 
leſs phlogiſton, ſingly, are neceſſarily pofitively 
and negatively circumſtanced with reſpect to each 
other: and that this acting principle, call it 
what you will, the anima mundi if you pleaſe, 


Gould poſſeſs in itſelt an active power without 


conſcis 


(vn) 

let them grant the reality, the univer- 
fatity, and perpetual agency of phlo- 
giſton ; let them grant the 2d. ih, gth, 
and 10th deductions, and the ſubſe- 
quent medical obſervations will want 
no other ſupport. But previous to the 
application of the idea of ſuch preſu- 
med identity* and agency to the aids 
of 


conſciouſneſs, when relatively circumſtanced, is 
as eaſily granted, and as eaſily conceived, inveſ- 
tigated, and proved, as that the human mind 
poſſeſſes an active, and ſelf-derermining power 
with conſciouſneſs ; but the eſſential natures of 
both are, and probably ever will be, totally im- 
penetrable by us. 

*The identity of inflammable air, phlogiſ- 
ton, and elementary fire, is alrady aſcertained 
in reducing metallic earths to merals, which is 
by experiment proved, by ſaturating ſuch earths 
with either inflammable air, phlogiſton, or the 
ſolar rays collected by a burning lens :——pro- 
bably nothing more is neceſſary to the reduction 
of the ſeveral metallic calces, in all which the 
neceſſary 


(n 
of medicine, let us purſue it more at 
large in the line of natural philoſophy ; 
and torally diveſt ourſelves of all pre- 
Judices, and all theories, but fuch as 
the evidences of our ſenſes ſupport: 
and firſt we may obſerve that in every 
ſpace, which appears to us to be a void 
ſpace, there is a perpetual agency of 
phlogiſton; and that, if that apparently 
void ſpace be incloſed, as in a diving 
bell, or in a well-corked bottle filled 
with atmoſpheric air, ſuch a ſpace will 
TH become immediately ſtill, and agency 
cannot 
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neceſſary radical acid reſides, than fire and wa- 
ter; and conſequently air to form the vincu- 
lum: for alchough fire, in an inferior degree, 
may be the matter of the radical acid, and of all 
other acids, yet a ſuperior degree of it way, by 
uniting with water, produce iuflammable air, ar 
coagulating phlogiſton ; and a ſtill greater de- 
gree may deſtroy, or decompound the whole of 
cho hady vid: whick © may be blended. 

Vide — 
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cannot recommence in it, but by ex- 
pofing it to an inferior or te a ſuperior 
medium * And yet it appears that the 
| power of agency will not be loſt, from 
the well-known circumſtances that tbe 
diver, or a growing vegetable, will live 
a conſiderable time in ſuch a ſpace. 


We have like wiſe every reaſon, both 
from experiment and the evidences of 
our ſenſes, toinfer, that the ſolar ray, the 
cleric ſpark, the matter of light and 
heat,F and of flame and lightning, 

are 


* This obſervation is proved by expoſing 
dead bodies to the atmoſphere ; which though 
they had been before kept in bigh preſervation 
for ages, yet upon ſuch expoſure are almoſt 
immediately decompounded. 

+ Suppoſe for a moment, for no man in bis 
ſenſes will entertain the ſuppoſition longer, that 
a corpuſcle of matter emanates from the fun, a8 
in light and heat; and that in this corpuſcle an 
internal war is neceffarily maintained in its jour 

ney 


( xxx ) 
are different degrees of phlogiſton in 


action: — that phlogiſton is the univer- 
ſal medium in nature; or great, zthe- 
rial, vaſt, expanſe ; and that the moſt 
regular anduniform proceſs of centripe- 
petal andcentrifugal agency is always go- 
ing on beyond the earth's atmoſphere, 
inconverging and diverging lines ;* 
either reQilineal, rotular, vortical, or 
by vibrations, or otherwiſe. We may 


ney to the earth, between the two warring ele- 
ments phlogiſton and e'ementary fire ; and the 
double eleftive theory of heat will fink in its 
own abſurdity. 


* Can it be truly ſaid that there are ſuch po- 
ſitive powers in nature as either attraction, re- 
pulſion, or gravitation? I will venture to ad- 
vance that there is no ſuch poſitive power as ei- 
ther; and that phlogiſtic agency in unbounded 
abſolute ſpace, and in every particular body, 
relatively conſidered with reſpect to the poſitive 
and negative ſtates of different bodies, is tanta- 
mount and equal to every attracting, repelling, 
er gravitating eſſect which we obſerve in nature, 

con- 


(ni 


conclude, that the fun is its central 
point, oi the focus of centrifugal pov er; 
and that the extreme line of a certain 
ſphere, determinable by its centriſu- 
gal power, is that moſt divided, ex- 
panded, and diffuſed fate, in which, 
by the laws of nature, its centripetal 
power commences ; and that this cen- 
tripetal power neceſſarily ſuperſedes 
and prevents that equality of diffuſion ; 
and that flillneſs, fixity, ſolidity, or 
extinction of power, which would o- 
therwiſe produce another chaos. We 
may likewiſe conclude, that phlogiſtic 
agency governs the ſituation and mo- 
tions of the earth; and combining 
with its elementary principles, earth 
and water, that it forms the earth's at- 
moſphere in all its denſities, and mo- 
diftes, conneQts, ſupports, and aQtuates 
the conſtituent principles of the earth 


cif, and of every thing that lives and 
grows 
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grows in it; for which purpoſes we 
may preſume that it was called forth 
from the chaotic maſs, and endowed 
with ſufficient powers at the creation. 

The preciſe manner, in which the 
frſt lines of cohefion are formed. de- 
pends, probably, on the affinities in the 
different ſorts of matter,* which can 
conneR with each other, only in that 
medium, in which the internal and 
external pblogiſtic auræ are exatly 
balanced: which is exemplified in the 
formation of the firſt lines of the nu- 
cleus and embryo, in which, reaQtion 


* Monſ. Buffon obſerves, © that the pene- 
trating power of attraction, combined with the 
expanſive force of heat, produces organic mo- 
lecules, and ſeis brute matter in motion; de- 
rermining it to ſuch or ſuch a form, as well in- 
rernally as externally, when it is Ot. in all 
dimenſions at the ſame time: and that thus are 
formed the germs of animals and vegetables.“ 

1s 
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is for a time merely tonic ; but when 
the nucleus and embryo are expoſed 
to the common atmoſphere. the ſta- 
mina are then completed, and are ſuſ- 
ficiently ſtrong to bear the atmoſphe- 
ric, added to the tonic reaction: then 
the ſyſtem of circulation is totally 
changed ; new channels are opened to 
convey the phlogiſticating matter, and 
the paſſive forms are aQuated and ſup- 
ported by perpetual evolutions of phlo- 
giſtic aura, ſupplied by the ingeſta. and 
regulated by atmoſpheric and tonic re- 
aQtion. 


Then in nutrition the agency com- 
mences in the ſtomach“ by the ſepa- 
d ration 


* Part of the fire of brandy and of volariles, 
muſk, camphire, and of ſome poiſons, paſles 
readily and ſuddenly from the ſtomach to the 
brain, in exceſs of aura, without going the 
round about circuit of the chyle; for the nerves 


are, 


| ( xxx ) 
ration of phlogiſtic aura, in the de- 
compoſition and reſalution of the vari- 
ous foods which we give in infancy ; 
it is thence continued in the chyle, in 
the blood. and in the lymph, different 
bodies more quickly or flowly decom- 
pounding, according to the madifiea« 
tion of their parts. Thus the phlogif- 
tic aura is gradually ſupplied, and ac · 
quires force as it advances, eſtabliſhing 
and ſupporting both animal “ and ve- 
getahle 


are, moſt probably, hollow tubes or cells: in 
the ox the olfactory nerves are viſibly ſo; and 
it is therefore a reaſonable ſuppoſitĩon that they 
are univerfally ſo; and that phlogiſtic aura per- 
vades them. 

F be great queſtion reſpecting ſtimulus and 
excitability, is, whether animal bodies are actu- 


ated by a paſſive, tonic power; or whether the 


reaction ariſes from a confcious pereeption in- 

fluencing matter; but whether the renction is 

conſidered as a paſſive effeft, or the determina- 

tion of a conſcious power; phlogiftic —_— 
in 
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getable life, and exciting all the ne- 
ceſſary aftions, and functions in all 
d 2 dodies 


inſtrument; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe hat 
when aura diſtend-, inflates, or compreſſes tbe 
tonic power, the eſſect of the local diſtentiun, in- 
lation, or compreſſion is repeated on the brain, and 
creates pleaſing or unpleafing ſenſations in the 
mind: and as neither diftention, inflation, nor 
compreſſion can take place in any part of living 
matter, without ſome ſenſation from confequent 
motions in the brain, fo it is material whe- 
ther the eſſect or reaction is conſidered merely 
as a tonic eſſect, or not; that is, whether it is 
merely a paſſive eſſect, or the reaction of a con- 
ſcious principle, influencing matter ; for neither 
the one not the other renders the iden of ſtimu- 
lus, excitement, or writabilty, abſurd or nu- 
gatory: but it is contended, that the reaftion, 
from ſtimulus, is merely tonic, and paſſive in 
all inftatices ; external objefts ating upon the 
tonic ſyſtem, by influencing the cuntained aura; 


ther of which can take place without pleafing or 
unpleaſing ſenſations in the mind: which is 
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bodies and ſeeds, which are properly 
conſtituted for liſe and vegetation; 
perpetually collecting from the inge ſta, 
whether manure or diet, and circulat- 
ing to all the exhaling pores; by which, 
and by the inhaling pores, all bodies 
give and receive, reciprocal advanta- 
ges to and from the atmoſphere, 


The phlogiſticating proceſs may be 
either ſo ſudden, or fo flow, that in 
either extreme it may be fatal ; inſtan- 
ces of which we fee every day in ani- 
mal, as well as in vegetable life; in 
the former, which is more particularly 
my ſubject, we remark the ſudden, ra- 
pid, and abundant proceſs to be fatal, 
as in the plague, in exceſſive heat, in 
the fate of the Marſeilles' porters, and 


apparent from the uncomfortable or comfortable 
ſtate of the mind, when the whole or any part 
of the body is warm or cold, weak or in ſtrength, 
relaxed or braced, indiſpoſed or well. 
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in violent exerciſe ; we likewiſe notice 
it in the effeQs of the grotto del cani, 
in noxious vapours and fumes, in ex- 
halations from wells and confined pla- 
ces, in odours from large collections 
of flowers, and in large doſes of opi- 
um, brandy, and laurel water ;* all 

e which 


Their ſuppoſed ſedative power is denied, 
as likewiſe is all ſedative agency, conſidered 
as a poſitive power: for camphire, valerian, 
muſk, and opium are all ſuperior powers ily 
the phlogiſticating proceſs, and are therefore 
ſedative only in the inferior ſtare of agency ; 
as air, nitre, water, and neutral ſalts are 
ſedative in the ſuperior ſtate of agency. 

Is not the periſtaltic motion, which is com- 
mon to all living, vegetable and animal matter, 
a neceſſary eſſect of the tonic power, produced 
by the poſitive ſtate of the internal aura, co-ope- 
rating with the negative ſtate of the external 
aura, or vice verſa? and may not the ſame idea 
be maintained, to explain ſtimulant power pro- 

ducing its eſſect by means of the internal aura? 


[May 
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may not hence ariſe the motions in the few- 
firive plant, and willow; in the torpedo and e- 
lectrical el? — and does not this idea extend to 
the explanation of the effects of all ſtim ulants, 
both internally given and externally applied ; 
which by pofi:ive or negative power produce all 
their ettects, thro*: be medium, and excited agen- 
cy ef internal aura ?—and yet neither of the re- 
ceived ideas of animal ſpirits, or of rarefaction 
or condenſation, completely embraces this doc- 
trine ; in which the perpetual progreſſive ſupply 
ot phlogiſtic aura, or rarifiable ſubſtance, is the 
primary ; and the negative or poſitive ſtate of 
this ſupphed phlogiſhc aura, with reſpect to ex- 
@rnal cautes, is the iecondary, but not lefs im- 
portant, cunſicieration : ſo that rarefaction ſtands 
in the ſituation of a third effect, proc iced by 
a econd effeft; phloyiſtic operation being the 
primary natural cauſe of all, and conſequently 
the firſt and leading object for medical inveſti- 
gation :—it will appear to be the cauſe of peri- 
- Baltic motion in all living, vegetable, and ani- 
mal matter ; for phlogiſtic aura in the centre of 
the pear, the apple, ard the nut; in the roots 

ol the twlip and the oak; in the blood, brain, 
ad nerves of animals; and in the juices of fruits 
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which give off phlogiſton in exceſs, 
which at 2 certam degree acts by an 
| electric 


them periſtaltic motions, by its poſitive power 
acting relatively wich external objects or cauſes : 
thus the periſtaltie motion in the ſtomach and 
in animal fluids (what celebrated modern ana- 
tomiſt is he who tells us that the blood is alive ?) 
and ſolids, is inſtantly leſſened by the negative 
powers of nitre, water, neutral ſalts, and air; 
and as inſtantly inereaſed by the poſitive powers 
of fpirits, volatiles, camphor, emetic tartar, 
muſk and ether; and do not fuch eſſects ariſe, 
from natural cauſes rarefying more or leſs the 
internal phlogiſtic aura, in which aerial form, 
only, the univerſal agent can or does exiſt in 
either animal or vegetable bodies, without de- 
ſtroying them? thus the negative powers of 
nitre, water, vegetables and winter cold, excite 
the tonic power, locally, by attracting the in- 
ternal fire : but at the fame time diminiſi that 
power, generally, by abforbing it: and thus 
ſpirits, bark, camphire, volatiles and ſummet 
heat, actuate the tonic power, both locally and 
generally, by adding to the quantum of fire; 

da may 
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electric ſhock, in too ſuddenly and 
violently raiſing the relative degree of 
inflation 


may be ſaid to produce ſtimulant, and periſlaltic 
eftefts ; but the reſult of all inveſtigation will be, 
that all operations in animal bodies, from exter- 
nal cauſes of every ſort, ariſe from involuntary 
motions of the tonic power, produced by the 
agencies of phlogiſtic aura; which agencies are 
the natural effects of aura poſitively and nega- 
tively circumſtanced ; and that conſcious per- 
ception is neceſſary only to volitions ; but is 
awake to, and ſenſible of all involuntary ope- 
rations both on, and in the animal frame, and 
of their conſequent effefts.—And here it is to be 
noticed, that the nerves are faſciculi of hollow 
cylinders, filled with phlogiſtic aura of the moſt 
exalted and etficient degree; and that this phlo- 
giltic aura is determined to the eye, giving it 
luftre and animation ; and to every other part ; 
wih a ſeontible difference between the animated 
fleſh, and that which is dead; and that this 
pblogittic aura is determined more or leſs, to 
particular parts for muſcular motions, by the 
touic power ol the brain, actuated, at pleaſure, 
by che vis unperans or ſeli - determining power, 

poſſeſſed 
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inflation in the brain, which is neceſſary 
to life. On the other hand, the flow 
or 


poſſeſſed by all living animal bodies. And fur- 
ther, that every point of every part of the body, 
is part of a hollow cylinder, originating in the 
brain, which hollow cylinder is, from the be- 
ginning to the end, filled with phlogiſlic aura, 
fixible air, electrie fluid, or arimal ſpirits (call 
it what you will, provided you allow it to be an 
elaſtic ſubſtance, ſuſceptible of rarefaction and 
condenſation) by means of which an external 
impulſe, as for inſtance, a ſtroke upon the fin- 
ger or toe, is an impulſe on the brain itſelf: 
the manner of which is aptly illuſtrated by forc- 
ing a bullet into a gun barrel open at both ends, 
and already full of bullets ; when the bullet, forc- 
ed in at either end, neceſſarily, and at the fame 
inſtant of time, drives out a bullet from the oppo- 
fite end: thus the impulſe on the finger or toe 
by a retrogade action of aura, with reſpect to the 
animal, but by a progreſſive action with reſpect to 
the force impelling, impels the brain iiſelf; and 
excnes a general or particular increaſe or con- 
ſent of action of the whole or part of the ſyſ- 
tem, by means of aura actuated in other cylin- 

ders: 
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or deficient phlogiſticating proceſs will 
have fatal effects, fooner or later; and 
the ſooner, when ſuddenly taking 
place after the exceſs, and conſequent- 


ders: thus the mind, or vis imperans, by means 
of the tonic power of the brain, actuates a purt, 
or the whole, by progreffive aura; and thus 
motions are conveyed to the brain, and ideas 
are raiſed in the mind, by external objects act · 
ing on the brain by retrogade aura. Hence the 
immediate actions of particular powers in the 
ſtomach are clearly underſtood ; for powers poſ- 
ſeſſing phlogiſton in defect, abſorb, and invite 
the nervous aura to the ſtomach, and iefien the 
actions generally, and powers, which contaiw 
it in exceſs, repel the nervous aura, add to its 
power, and determine the ſurcharge univer- 
{ally : the nervous aura being a'ways underſtovd 
to be the moſt exalied degree which animal bo- 
dies can bear:—turther, it is contended, that 
whether the nerves are hollow tubes or nor, the 
elaſtic nature, agency, and diffulibility of that 
fire which is in all animal matter, confidered in 
the moſt fimple view, will explain every agpear- 
ance in the animal ceconomy. 

y. 


( xliii ) 

ly, too ſuddenly permitting the rela- 
tive degree of inflation to collapſe : 
but that I may not ramble too far into 
the wilds of theory. I ſubmit the fol- 
lowing practical ſections. as I propoſed, 
to the judgment of impartial readers. 


8 E C- 
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1 two leading branches of the 
ſcience of phyſie, which deſcribe 
the human ceconomy either in health, 
or in every natural and occaſional de- 
viation from it, are explained by dif- 
ferent teachers and writers under the 
heads of phy ſiology and pathology, and 
particularly well by Gaubius and Hal- 
ler; but notwithſtanding every thing 
which has been taught and written, it 
is univerſally acknowledged, and too 
ſenſibly felt by praQtitioners, that ſome 
fixed and general principles are ſtill 
wanted; and that this unhappy defect 
in medical ſcience, has been to the diſ- 
grace of the profeſſion, the ſource 'of 
every ſpecies of deception and deſtruc- 
tive quackery. In this ſituation there 

8 ſeems 


Te) 
feems to be little or no real difference 
between the man of ſcience and the 
empiric. The empiric boldly affirms 
that his medicine vill cure, without 
knowing more than that it ſometimes 
does; and without knowledge to judge 
of the nature of the caſe. in which it did 
cure, or of the nature of the caſe for 
which he propoſes it; when perhaps 
the two caſes are totally different, both 
as to their proximate and remote cau- 
ſes : but the man of true ſcience ſhould 
have it in his power to affure us, that 
both his experience. and the fixed prin- 
ciples of his profeſſion. ſanction the 
propriety both of the medicine, and of 
the plan of cure which he recommends. 


SECT. II. 


| Ir is therefore much to be defired, 
as well for the benefit of ſociety, as for 


the honour of the proſelſion, that a 
juſt 


63 

juſt and rational theory of diſeaſe was 
known and eftabliſhed on fixed and 
general principles; for upon ſuch only 
profeſſors of medicine can at decid- 
edly and juſtly, and found a hope of 
retrieving its credit; and it is more 
than probable that ſuch a defirable 
acquiſition may be obtained, by apply- 
mg to phy ſiology the agencies of phlo- 
giſton ; which, it is preſumed, are the 
natural cauſe of that heat and motion 
in animal bodies, which eſtabliſhes, 
pAuates and ſupports the vital power, 
and the ſeveral vital, animal, and na- 
tural ſunRtions ; for, though experi- 
mental philoſophers do not agree in 
the manner of its agency, yet they 
all prove that this principle is very ac- 
tive in nature; that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the exiſtence,* and fup- 
: 2 


» Neither abſolute cold nor abſolute heat; 
neither earth, air, fire, nor water, as an abſo- 
lutely 


(4) 
port of every thing which is; that it 
forms an immenſe proportion of the 
aggregate, and in its operations pro- 
duces and ſupports all the varieties of 
things; and that it is never till or at 
abſolute reſt in any animate, vegetat- 
ing, or growing body, or unalterably 
fixed in any ſubſtance whatſoever.* 

S E C- 


lutely ſeparated body, and totally diſtin from 
other bodies, can be in nature; for the univer- 
ſal agent pervades all nature ; and binds, fixes, 
actuates, modifies, deſtroys, and ſeparates all 
bodies; and occafions all their varieties of ap- 
pearance. r 
Vide definition the 7th. 

* Gaubius in inveſtigating the vital power, 
ſuppoſes it to be an electric power; and Dr. 
Monro only obſerves, that ſutficient proof is 
not produced that it is ſo, Pray what proof is 
expected, further than what we have, in a mat- 
ter which will not admit of poſitive proof ?— 
Who will aſk for an handful of phlogiſton ? is 

| it 
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SECT. III. 


Ir therefore may be reaſonably pre- 
ſumed, that, by inveſtigating, eluci- 
dating, and applying the powers of 
phlogiſton, medicine may derive thoſe 


it not enough to prove that it exiſts in animal 
bodies ? 8 
Vide definition the 7th. 
As all involuntary effects are produced by 
evident external cauſes actuating the tonic power 
of the brain, through the medium of phlogiſtic 
aura, may we not reaſonably infer, that the 


mind has likewiſe the power of actuating the to- 


nic power of the brain, at pleaſure ; and there- 
by of producing all voluntary effects and afſoci- 


ations of ideas, through the medium of the ſame 


phlogiſtic aura; which may be both the ipſtru- 
ment of all external cauſes, and of the mind 
itſelf ? and that both operate by the ſame in- 
ſtrument is clearly proved by the fact, that the 
operations of the one cauſe greatly impede, or 
totally ſuſpend, the operations of the other. 

| B wanted 


(6) 
wanted aſſiſtances, which have hitherto 
eluded the reſearches of the ingenious 
of all countries and of all ages, who 
have all been loſt in errors and conſu- 
fon ; which unbappy proof of the 
weakneſs of human judgment hath been 
molt notorioufly exemplified m the 
fates of the three celebrated theories 
of Stahl, Beerhaave, and Hoffman; 
each of which hath had its day of ce- 
lebrity and decline, and that, very 
obviouſly, for want of the aſſiſtances 


which has 
which, experimen — 


SECT. IV. 


Frank was of opinion that the fo- 
ids and the fluids, and the funRions 


in general, were aQuated, ſupported 
in heakb, and reſiored from diſeaſe, 


* 


(43 
by a ſuperinteading and adminiftering 
power inherent in the human frame, 
which he ſuppoſed to be the mind ; be 
- therefore adviſed that nature ſhould be 
very much truſted to, and always fol- 
lowed as our pilot.“ 

Boerhaave conſidered the powers of 
the mind, andthe ſeveral ſunctions of the 
body, as the reſualt of a natural ſtate of 
the ſolids and fluids, eſtabliſhed, actuat- 
ed and ſupported by ſome unknown 
power; & (directed our moſt particular 
attention to the quantity and chemical 
eucraſy of the fluids. T And Hoffman 
perfectly agreed with bis immediate 

* A proper regulation of the non-aaturals is 
preſuppuſed in all the theories, 

+ © Boerhaave admitted the reality of fire, 
but his opinions reſpecting its made of agency 
are as unintelligible, ”s Sir Lage Newton's The- 


ory of the Cauſe is uncertain.” 
VideDr. Watſon's Chem. Eſſays, vol. 1. p. 163. 


B 2 pre- 


(8) 
predeceſſor in bis phyſiology ; but, e- 


qually uncertain. as to the nature of 
the eſtabliſhing, aQuating, and ſup- 
porting agent, he, contrary to the pre- 
ceding pathology, laid the chief ſtreſs 
on the tone of the ſolids, or on ner- 
vous energy.* 


SECT. u. 


Tux latter opinion has moſt clearly 
biaſſed our preſent moſt celebrated 
writers and teachers in the moſt eſſen- 
tial points of their doarines ; but as 
tone or nervous energy, or chemical 


* Hoffman conſidered the mechanical modi- 
fication, and the proper action of parts, as pro- 
ductive of humoral eucraſy; but this idea is 
clearly too limited to be ſatisfactory; for no 
opinions can be fully ſatisfactory, which do not 
develope, and embrace, the original natural cauſe 
of animal heat and motion, 
| mixtion 


(9) 
mixtion do not convey any preciſe or 
adequate ideas, upon which to eſtabliſh 
any one fixed or leading principle, 
without a perſect knowledge of the 
true nature. and modus operandi of 
the eſtabliſhing, actuating, and ſup- 
porting agent,* or natural cauſe of 
heat and involuntary motion; how 


Which agent this doctrine confiders as the 
inſtrument both of all evident external cauſes, 
and of the mind itſelf, the mind influencing it 
by means of the tonic power of the brain ; by 
which the mind prefides in intellectual opera- 
tions. 

+ That the agent which is the cauſe of all 
heat and involuntary motion (which this doc- 
trine ſuppoſes to be a phlogiſtic aura, or modi- 
fication of phlogiſton) is likewiſe the inſtru- 
ment of all evident external cauſes, is proved 
by this circumſtance ; that an iaſulated heart, 
or limb, recently taken from an animal, may be 
continued in action and reaction for a very con- 
fiderable ſpace of time, by the electric fotus. 

B 3 much 


—_ 
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(10) 
much more are we indebted to the 
mgemous inquirers into experimental 
philoſophy, than to the labouts of 
medical men, which have all unſortu- 
nately been long directed more to dif. 
coveries from the mieroſeope, “ than 
from chemical effects! how much more 
deferving cf our attention would it have 
been to have taken the line of experi- 
mental philoſophy, as the moſt likely 


* By one we are gravely informed, that the 
red particle of che blood is flutz by another, 
round; by athird, that there are lymphatic glands 
in the wing of à butter fly, &c. &c. and by a 
fourth, that having wiped the glaſſes, he 12 
covered, that the whole was microfcopical illu- 
fion ; and that the minuter parts of the ſeveral 
| organs were fo exquifitely formed, that nothing 

certain could be determined reſpecting them; 
and in particular reſpecting the formation of 
glands, nerves, lymphaties, and abforbents :— 
therefore, the powers which actuate them form 
ke leading conſiderations for medical attention. 


(6110 
path that migbt lead us to diſcover 
the true nature of this myſterious agent? 
how much more promiſing would 
it have been to have ſought for it in 
every element, in the 'air, in the ge- 
nial heat diffuſed through nature, in 
the water, and in the earth, as well as 
in all their variable modifications! or 
if fuch ſpeculations were deemed too 
dry or too laborious, with what delight 
to ourſelves, and profit to our patients, 
might we have fearched for it amongſt 
the peculiar diets of various climates, 
which reaſon had led mankind to ap- 
propriate to their uſe, and the propri- 
ety of which experience had ſanQian- 
ed! for theſe we ſhould have found to 
be effentially and neceflarily diſferent 
in different climates and feaſons, and 
we might thence have drawn conclu- 
kons by analogy. 


By $EC 
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SECT. VI. 


Bur inſtead of ſuch promiſing in- 
quiries, our preſent moſt celebrated 
teachers, whenever they do at all de- 
part from clinical empiriciſm, attach 
themſelves chiefly to the. German te- 
nets ; but their predilection for clinical 
empiriciſm, arifing from the lazy ſup- 
poſition that ultimate cauſes are not 
diſcoverable,* is at preſent ſo predo- 


* Tt certainly may be maintained, that from 
effefts we are enabled to form an uſeful judg- 
ment of the eſſences of natural powers; which 
zs all the latitude of inveſtigation contended for, 
8s tending to elucidate and explain the natural 
cauſe of animal heat, and involuntary motions ; 
leaving the nature of fire, abſtractedly confider- 
ed, and of the vis imperans, or ſelf determin- 
ing principle, as impenetrable as the nature of 
the yreat Being himſelf, from whom they are 
derived, and in whoſe power they always are. 

minant, 


613) 
minant, and has ſo perverted their 
judgment, that, whenever they attempt 
to explain remote and proximate cau- 
ſes, they are as ambiguous and as unde- 
ciſive as the oracles of old, and all their 
attempts at improvement of ſcience 
are bence highly abſurd and replete 
with error. To their particular attach- 
ment to Hoffman, we are indebted for 
ſpaſm, atony, and mobility ;—to Stahl, 
we owe the vires medicatrices, which 
have led too many to truſt to nature; 
and to Boerhaave, his plethora, ob- 
ſtrudt ion, viſcidity, and lentor,* con- 


ſidered as proximate cauſes. 


S E C- 

* When Dr. Huxham treats of the powers 
of antimony, he dwells much upon its ſpiculz, 
ſubtilty, and ſolidity or momentum, but totally 
omits to conſider it as a ſubſtance which evolves 
phlogiſion ; but the greateſt chemiſt of the pre- 
ſent age was of opinion, that its medical virtues 
depend on its phlogiſton : in which view of it, 
| the 


(14) 
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Tux refinements of atony induc- 
ing ſpaſm,* and of fpaſm ſupporting 
reaction, and of ſeptic and antiſeptic 
_ nonſenſe, without preciſe ideas of ei- 
ther vinculumf or agent; and the dan- 


the tonic muſt unavoidably give way to the hu- 
moral theory, which applies moſt forcibly to 
the ſupport of the Brunonian ſyſtem :—a fyſ- 
tem which is founded on juſt principles, and is 
ſcouted only by the interefted and uninformed. 


* The term ſpaſm conveys an inapplicable 
idea, for the imperviency and collapſe ariſe ei- 
ther from an exceſs or deſect of phlogiſtic agen- 
cy; whereas ſpaſm implies action in the part 
itſelf ; (atonia gignit ſpaſmos Hoffman) which 
action cannot take place as a natural eſſect, with- 
out a previous admiſſion of nervous aura. 

+ When Dr. Huxham afferted the ſeptic 
quality of the fixed alkaline ſalt, and Sir John 
Pringle declared it to be antiſeptic, hat ideas 
had they of the vinculum? 

Vide definition the 7th. 


gerous 


(15) 
gerous doctrines, which maintain the 
locality of humours and eruptions, 
and affert the fafety of repelling them, 
are the unhappy offsprings of the mo- 
derns: the latter of which opinions is 
clearly founded in a total inattention to 
the inteſtine motions of the fluids ; and 
the firſt in mere ſophiſtry begging a 
previous queſtian,*and the whole, with 
their operoſe nolalogy, forms a moſt 
abſurd jumble of inconſiſtent practice, 
miſtaking {ſymptoms for diſeaſes, and 
diſeaſes for ſymptoms, 


* Quid reſpondet ? - Reaction of the tonic 
power cannot ſpontaneouſly take place from 
vital power, without a previous admiſſion of the 
phlogiſtic power: fur the phlogiſtic, tonic, 
and vital powers muſt fellow each other in re- 
gular ſucceſſion : —whether conſidered as acting 
in the more compacted parts of the folids; or 
in fuch as are of a more delicate texture. 


8 E C- 
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SECT. VIII. 


How much more reaſonable is it to 
ſuppoſe, how much more · probable, 
and reconcileable to ſelf evident truths 
is it to believe, and how much with- 
in the ſcope of experiment to aſcer- 
tain, that the human frame is wholly 
paſſive! for all the functions reſult from 
active powers without us, producing 
involuntary motions, and as involun- 
tary motions are dependent upon the 
ſtate of the general agency of the body, 
conſequently the body is, in a phyſi- 
cal ſenſe, to be conſidered only as a 
paſſive machine, ſubſervient to a long 
catalogue of external cauſes :* and on 

this 
* When we conſider that the tubes, or cells 


in the brain, are equal to all the lines of an ani- 
| mal 


(17) 
this broad hypotheſis, it is probable, 
that a juſt and rational theory of dif- 
eaſe may be eſtabliſhed, and a more 
beneficial ſyſtem of practice propoſed 
for conſtitutions, the operations of the 
mind, miaſmata, ſpecific contagions, 
the injuries of time, and errors apart, 
we moſt certainly derive all the other 
cauſes of bodily diſeaſe from the at - 
moſphere, from the different and per- 
petual attractions and repulſions going 
on in nature, from the deranged a- 
gency of the conſtituent principles of 
our diets, and from the particular ef- 
feAs of ſeaſons, and of heat and cold 
without us; and I venture to advance, 


mal body, and that the involuntary motions of 
the brain irfelf are paſſive to the action of fire ; 
we cannot hefitate to conclude that, in a phy- 
fical ſenſe, the animal machine is wholly paſ- 
ſive :—which idea of it is the baſis of the Bru- 
nonian doctrine; and forms a moſt ſatisfaftory 
foundation for common ſenſe to build upon. 


that 


(18) 
Chat tone and atony.“ aktion and ne- 
aHlion, the vires medicatrices, vis ner 
vea, ſeptic and antiſeptic power, and 
inteſtine and periſtaltic motions, and 
the effect called ſlimulant effeR, or 
excitement, are all produced and re- 
gulated by one general and univerſal 
cauſe ; which cauſe was coeval with 
the creation, and was the appointed 
inſtrument of the Almighty to eſta- 
blifh, actuate, and ſupport all his works. 


* Taonics and relaxants are merely relative 
pawers, from the quantity of phlogiſton which 
they poſſeſs; for tonic power, couſidered lite- 
rally, is merely momentary, and cannot ſatiſ- 
factorily account for the durable effects of the 
bark, myrrh and ſteel; but if we view them in 
the light of ſubſtances which ſlowly part with 
their fire, the myſtery of their permanent ſti- 
mulant and tonic powers, is immediately diſ- 
<loſed. 


SE C 
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SECT. IX. 


Tus univerſal principle is phlogiſ- 
ton, a principle which can no other- 
wiſe become the object of ſenſe, but 
by its effeQts in its evolutions within 
the human frame, when particularly 
applied to it; and throughout all na- 
ture, when more extenſively confider- 
ed: its agencies without us, or its 
more politive or negative ſtate in ex- 
ternal bodies, with reſpeR to the pre- 
ſent flate in the human body, corre- 
ſponding with and regulating is agen- 
eies wirhin us; by inviting to or re- 
ay. tant 4 aonc 
lar organ.“ | 


SE C- 
* How do warm fomentations and pukices, 
anne, the warm bath, the oil caſe, terebin- 
rides 


(29) 
SECT. Xx. 


Tais univerſal principle exiſts in all 
ſolids and fluids, and is diſcharged 
from them, united with water in the 
form of aura, or fixible air ;* and this 

diſcharges 


rides and boiling water, operate their evident 
effects, but by contining or adding to the power 
of the internal aura, which conſequently ex- 
pands, inflates, diſtracts and veſicates ! — how 
does cold water, the cold bath, neutro- ſaline lo- 
tions, the ſaturnine lotion and pultice, act, but 
by abſorbing fire, and conſequently taking from 
the power of the internal aura !—and are not, 
from a parity of reaſoning, the more kindly ef- 
fects of the bread and milk pultice, the ſubtepid 
bath, warm milk and water, and of the cerate 
of wax and oil, produced, by ſuch external ap- 
plications poſſeſſing that relative degtee of po- 
er, with reſpect to the internal aura, which 
more nearly approaches to the natural degree 
cf involuntary motions in animal matter. 

* There is not, probably, a more indiſput- 
able truth in nature; than that water and fire 
go off together, united, in the form of air; 

but 


(#1) 

diſcharge is produced by every phlo- 
piſticating, vegetating, and ſermenting 

proceſs ; by the application of fire, by 
friction, by the ſolar ray, and by the 
divifion of parts: it is received into 
the body in aliment,* and is afterwards 
emitted from it by the lungs, by the 
pores of the ſkin, and by all the e- 
munQories ; perpetually within the 
body accumulating power, till it has 


but admitting that they go off ſeparately, the 
elaſtic nature of fire, ſingly conſidered, is ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport this theory: or ſuppoſe the 
elaſticity of the medium to be only the reſult 
of the operation of fire upon air, fill the effefts 
are the ſame. 

* It will be hereafter explained that before 
birth it is received by the nervous coat of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, from the placenta; and after 
birth by the ſtomach ; ſome other paſſage then 
opening to the brain: at the ſame time it will 
bemaintained, that the nervous cylinders admit 


2 and each, and 
every way. 
F c acquired 
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acquired that efficient degree which is 
adequate to the eftabliſkment, agua : 
don and ſupport of the ſeveral vital, 
animal and natural fungions,* by ex; 
eiting, or cauſing that degree of expan- 
fiop, or inflation, which is geceſſary 
lor tapis and aunpſpheric n. 

S EC- 


* The different ſtates of the ſolids at different 
periods of. life, more or leſs impenetrable or 
open to the powers of phlogiſtic aura, are the 


+ There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe a double 
eleftive proceſs, for the perpetual phlogiſticat- 
ing proceſs in animal fluids to the ultimate re- 
ſolution of every particle of matter, is ſufficient 
to ſupport the ſupply of expankire, inflating, 
and efficient aura ; and did not the lungs, and: 
the ſeyeral emunctories, carry off the redundant 
and too exalted degree, animal exiſtence would 
{gon he at an end: for ſuch is the quantity of 
real fire, thrown off from every particle of de- 
compaunding matter, that, — . ſpeak- 
Desen 
x for inſtance, a. grain of emetic tartur is equal 

8 
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SECT. XL. 


Ir therefore follows, that the degrees 
of phlogiſtic operation within the bu - 
man frame, for the due eſtabliſhment, 
adtuation, and ſupport of the ſeveral 
vital, animal, and natural functions, 
call for the aſſiſtaunces of art, both for 
the preſervation of health, and for the 
removal of diſeaſe ; and conſtitute the 


to a drachm of volatile ſalt, and by its very ſu- 
perior quantity of fire (that exceſs which pre- 
vails, and is concentrated in all metals and ſemi- 
metals) will equally pervade the mucus of the 
ſtomach z repel the nervous aura from the flo- 
mach to the brain; and thereby excite, or oc» 
caſion that exceſs of quantity and action in ſome 
correſponding cylinders, which will produce 
vomiting ; or that muſcular contraction of the 
ſtomach which is experienced in er uQations, &c. 
&c.: — the ſame may be faid af jpecacoanha. 

| C2 veſligation, 


(24) 

veſtigation, in all diſeaſes and at all 
ages ; admitting m the utmoſt latitude, 
the ſubſerviency of the ſeveral func- 
tions to the ſympathetic affections of 
the body and mind, particularities of 
conſtitution, the injuries of time and 
errors, the locality of certain diſeaſes, 
and all the ſtationary complaints of 
the different ſtages of life : and upon 
taking the moſt comprehenſive & par- 
ticular view of the whole, or a part of 
the diſeaſes of mankind, either as na- 
turally or occafionally ariſing, it will 
bapptly be found, that this phlogiſticat- 
ing proceſs is ſo much within the reach 
of art, as to anſwer every reaſonable 
expetlation from medical aſſiſtance. 


SECT. XII. 


Pusu the idea, this principle, 
o neceſſary to exiſtence, muſt be re- 
| ceived 
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ceived into the ſtomach, blended with' 
ſuch quantities of water and earth“ as 
ſhall be neceflary to ſupply the waſte 


* The chemical and galenical ſubdiviſions 
and combinations of falts, oils, metals, ſemi- 
metals, minerals, mercurials, &c. perfectly ac- 
cord with the doctrine advanced, and fall under 
two ideas; the degrees in which they paſſeſa, 
and the points of time in which they part with 
their fire; which are both determinable by the 
modifications of their parts, for ſome part with 
it ſaon in the ſtomach, whilſt others part with 
it more ſlowly there ;z—ſome part with it ſoon 
in the bowels, whilſt others carry it into the 
blood, and hold it even there for a confiderable 
time; and there is no other real ſpecific diffe-' 
rence between the ſeveral forts of medical and 
diztetical powers; admitting that ſalts, anti- 
monials, mercurials, &c. &c. by their ſpiculæ, 
ſubtilty, and ſolidity, reſolve, attenuate and 
dwide the fluids; but contending that ſuch re- 
ſolution, attenuation and diviſion, as mecha- 
nical proceſſes, cauld not take place in any de- 
gree, had not the phlogiſticating or chemical 
proceſs previouſly created or produced the flu- 
d, and did it not uniformly continue it ? 


C3 which 


| 
| 
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| 


(26) 

which is hourly made; for theſe latter 
principles are always paſſing on, and 
ſeparating from the animal body, as 
well as the former ; but phlogiſton muſt 
preſerve a moſt incredible proportion 
in exceſs to the other two to create 
the neceſſary agency; and muſt be fo 
fixed and impatted, that the progreſs 
of its extrication and increaſe of power, 
muſt preſerve a proper degree of ex- 
panſive action on the tonic power, 
and of inteſtine motion in the fluids ; 
both for the due aQtion required by 
every organ, and for the due elabo- 
ration and mixtion of the fluids; it 
muſt likewiſe be fo regularly ſupplied 
as to keep up the required balance of 
power, between the internal action and 
the tonic and atmoſpheric reaction: 
which are obſervable and felt by all, to 
vary at leaſt once, if not twice, in e- 
96» 

| t 


(#7) 

It therefore follows, that this phlo- 
giſticating proceſs, now fo frequently 
mentioned, and probably clearly un- 
dorſtood, is of the firſt confideration 
that the idea maybe purſued, through- 
ont every diſeaſe, and every indita- 
tion of eure, and power of medieine, 
with the utmoſt practical advantages; 
and without either perplexity or cos · 
ſuſiotr: the pulſe, heat, ſecretions, and 
loca affefions ſupplying fare data, 
on which to ground the intetitions of 
cure.“ 2 50 


* Whenever eleRive attractions take place, 
from the mixtion of diſffimilar particles of mat- 
ter, the fire from both is neceffarily let lodſe ; 
together: which is proved by every affedtion, 
and ſymptom of diſcaſe; and moſt particularly 


a 3 
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SECT. XIII. 


Tux vital power, or 8 per- 
ception, incomprehenſibly connetted 
with, and affected by the motions of 
animal matter, is to be conſidered, in 
a phyficai ſenſe, as a principle, ſui ge- 
neris, which is neceſſarily paſſive from 
combination; though it is conſeſſed, 
and evident, that it poſſeſſes ſome ab- 
ſolute and ſpontaneous actions of its 
own. It is to be conſidered as an at- 
tribute of a ſuperior power, — 
certain ou of earth and water,* 

aQtuated 


The nervous coat of the vaſcular ſyſtem of 
a new being is, probably, the firſt line which is 
formed; for medullary matter is traceable from 
the placenta, through the interior ſubſtance of 
the coats of the funis umbilicalis, and through 
the vaſcular ſyſtem of the new being: and may 
nat, to hazard a conjecture for want of more 

| folid 


(29) 
altuated by the univerſal cauſe ; which 
never was from the beginning, nor 
ever will be till, or at abſolute reſt ; 
but by the perpetual proceſſes going 
on in nature, muſt neceſſarily be, 
ſooner or later, called forth into ſen- 
fible ation; even from ores, from 
ſtones, from all the works both of art 
and nature; and from the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the earth :* and how much 


more 


ſolid ground, the amplexus venereus determine 
the form of the placenta, to be in lines equal 
to the lines of the vaſcular ſyſtem of a new be- 
ing: and conſequently determine the animal to 
be, a man, a woman, a mouſe, monkey, or an 
afs ?—for if nature is traced through all her ope- 
rations, the chemical, or phlogiſtic always pre- 
cede the mechanical operations. 


This is perfectly agreeable to the opinions 
advanced by Buffon and Toulmin, ieſpecting 
the perpetual agencies in the earth; which are 
proved to be, as far as we can penetrate, to the 
4$th degree of heat, by Farenheit's thermome- 


ter: 


635 

more will the human fabric, that wor: 
kcate parts, he affected by every ba- 
riation in the general proceſs, and by 
even the ſmalleſt deviation ftory the 
equable and relative degree ; however 
greatly ſuch occafional deviations may 
be, in the great ſcale of nature, pro- 
duQtive of ſome particular, or the ge⸗ 
netal good ! 


SE C- 


ter: — and, moſt probably, an internal phlogiſ- 

ticiting proceſs in the earth is not only the cauſe 

of the internal heat, and of volcanic eruptions ; 

but likewiſe of the earth's atmoſphere. | 
Vide Prof. Bergman Opul. Med. et Chemic, 

Mr. Kirwan on Minerallogy. 

Dr. Watſon's Chemical Effays. 


* The ancients attributed many of the diſ- 
£aſes of the animal economy, as the epilepſy 
and mania, to the phaſes of the moon; but as 
ſuch phaſes do not in the leaſt affeft the quick- 
Alver in the barometer, we ought to look to the 
| ops 


(31) 
_$ECT. xv. 


-_— to this dofirine the 
e 
* 
power of the brain; that 55 
every — — 1 

highly 8 
3 — 
— ' whiely it is, in this — 

ee or 
in union with, and * — hoe 
s. „ its i 
iy, <a 2 
— and every cell in GS 
1 exciting tonic and at 
2 Rn 

the diffic 14. 

7 1 to which eauſes ma — . 
_— aasee ,da the internal 
e idea is applied to pathology, — 
moſpherie 


(32) 
moſpheric reaQion, and communicat- 
ing the impulſes received on the body 
to the brain, and the impulſes received 
on the brain by volitions, to the body.“ 


$EC'T. XV. 


Hzencz it may be preſumed, that 
when the phlogiſton is obſtruſted in its 
uſual direction, or progreſſive courſe 
from the brain through the body; whe- 
ther it be obſtrufted in conſequence of 
its own exceſs of ation, producing the 


* The tonic power in different organs ap- 
pears to be differently formed; in ſome veſſels 
the fibres are circular, and in others ſpiral, and 
longitudinal; conſequently the motion, and 
direction of the aura, are determined differently 
by the circular, ſpiral, or longitudinal form of 
the veſſel in which it moves; and thus aura 
moves contrarily, probably, in the veſſel itſelf, 
and in the nervous coat of the veſſel, at the ſamo 
inſtant of time. 

local 


(33) 

local effect, called ſpaſm ; or whether 
it be obſtructed by leſion of the ſimple 
fibre, by prefſure, from . congeſtions, 
or from ſome cauſe or other producing 
an unequal diſtribution of it, and con- 
ſequenily producing a collapſed or im- 
pervious fibre, or the ſtates called by 
ſome, atony and ſpaſm, ſlill the effect 
is the ſame, obſtrufed aura; from 
which firſt effeQ ariſes the ſecondary 
effect, of increaſed action in the brain, 
from the aura moving retrogadely with 
reſpect to the brain, from the part firſt 
affected. Hence follows increaſed ac- 
tion of the whole frame, more ſenſi- 
bly felt in the part firſt affected, from 
the greater degree of action in that 
part, diſtrated and diſtended by accu- 
mulating aura, and by the reaQtion of 
the tonic power of the brain; parti- 
cularly adtuating that cylinder or thoſe 
cylinders which connect with it: and 

| hence 


(34) 


hence ariſes that degree of local action 
which is ſufficient to remove the effects 
of the offending cauſe, whether it be 
obſtructed lymph, materia perſpira- 
bilis, bile, faces, gout, ſcorbutic acri- 
mony, medullary matter, or other- 
wiſe ; but the auxiliary power, the vis 
medicatrix, or accumulated fire, may 
be ſupplied more or lefs,* and there- 


* The locality of the bronchocele ; the reſo- 
lution of all tumoura, arifing from cold or af- 
plication of zther ; and the fads, that laſcars 
and monkies, when they come into the north, 
all become ſcrophulous, are circumſtances which 
prove this obſervation :—and under. this head 
may be conſidered the good cffefts in olennſiag. 
and healing foul, and habitual ulcers, from cold 
cauſes ; as likewiſe the good effects of the focal 


heat, from a burning lens, in the cleanfing of 
ſuch ulcers; and of the local application of 
tinctura thebaica, zther, and ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, joined with wuvigorating nouriſhment, in 


(8) 
fore may ſtand in want of the aſſiſtan 
ces of art, and cannot be truſted to 


SECT. XVI. 


FyxTHEx to illuſtrate this 
& may be conſidered, that every atom 
of animal as well perhaps as of all other 
matter (for it would puzzle even Lord 
Monboddo himſelf to draw the line) 
eoberes and lives by the relative agen- 
ey of phlogiſton ; and that all matter, 
which is not an abſolute caput mor- 
tuum, is in perpetual motion, fram the 
perpetual proceſs within itſelf ; and 
that every particle of that matter in 
living animal bodies admits of having 
1s proper degree of atlion ſo increaſed 
as immediately to-acquire to itſelf with 


every degree of increaſed aftion, a 
. pro 


(36) 

proportionate increafed degree of fire; 
which may then be denominated vis 
medicatrix ; becauſe it may neceſſa« 
rily expand and excite ſuch a de- 
gree of tonic reaction. as may be 
ſufficient to remove the effects of 
the offending cauſe ; or may be in that 
exceſs which may deſtroy : on the o- 
ther hand, this proceſs may, for a time 
only, be ſo interrupted, as eventually 
to acquire the neceſſary degree of to- 
nic reaction from a ſurcharge of fire, 
obſtructed in its uſual direction; or 
the proceſs may be ſo long interrupted 
and ſuſpended, or be fo languid and 
inert for want of a ſufficient vis a tergo, 
or ſucceſſion of fire, that the tonic 
power may be irrecoverably loſt in the 
part primarily obſtrufted.* | 


S E C- 


* Exceſs or defect of phlogiſtic agency pro- 
duees ſuperior or inferior excitement, and con- 
ſequently 


(97) 


SECT. XVII. 


And thus the powers of phlogiſton 
expand and inflate every cell, excite 
tonic reaction, and open every pore, 
and by natural and neceſſary eſſedds 
caſionally acquire that degree of pow- 
er, which fo frequently produces the 
moſt favourable terminations of in- 
flammations, and obſftruftions ; when 
nature relieves herſelf without the aſ- 
ſiſtances of art: but the powers of na - 
ert, or ſo violent and active, as to re- 
quire the aſliſtances of art; which 
o — happily 

ſequently a ſtate of collapſe or imperviency in 
the ſmaller veſſels, and hence local congeſtion 
and turgeſcence may equally take place in ei- 
ther caſe, 
Perſectiy aware, that there is a perpetual 
proceſs of elective attractions in the human flu- 
- ide, 


| 


(3#) 
happily can he effeQually employed by 
oppoling contraries to contraries ; 
whithy in general, will ſucceed, if ha- 
bies; confltutions, and the infortunia, 
whieh are unavoidable in the nature of 
thing, are not o unfavourable as to 
defeat every. contrary power which art 


ids, from an infinity of natural tauſes ; it it ne- 
vertheleſs contended, that fuch 2 

in the plague and canine madnefs, wo 1— 

through and alter fuck fldids, with very fe. 
daßget to unithit life, undder a ftrick hdl - 
tẽßtoh te fegulate the degrees of beat und s- 
tim; - proofs of Which · occur, in the ſucceſsful- 
ukauent & the jflague in Ruſfa, aud of the 
canine madneſs, by a gentleman deceaſed, in the 
weſt of England, hoſe manuſeript cafes I have 
n by me; in which the utmoſt ſaceeſs g- 
ebhitſes the moſt evoling plah, unreminibgly 
in for moriths : and ſo perfectly con- 
vinced am I of the innocency of the canine 
be bitten by a mad as by a tame dog, 


(39) 
can employ, either to counteraQt the 
offending cauſe ; or, if the cauſe be 
removed, to adjuſt its effects. 


SECT. XVIIL 


ExrTarcarion of phlogiſtic aura 
from the ingeſta, and its accumulated 
power, may either be, from natural or 
occafional cauſes, above the ftate of 
general and proper ſecretion, or below 
n: if ir exceed, its firſt effect will be 
 Mcreaſed ſenfible heat and aftion, 
which the touch and the pulſe will im- 
mediately diſcover ; and his increaſe 
will, by the medium of the brain, be 
very generally extended through the 
ſyſtem to every organ and fimple fibre; 
and whimately will diſtract the fibres 
in ſome particular parts or argans, and 

Ds conſtitute 


(49) 


conſtitute local inflammation and le- 
ſion of various degrees.“ 


SECT. XIX. 


IxScAIASED agency from extrica- 
tion and ſupply in exceſs, moſt im- 
mediately and generally, becauſe moſt 
efficient and exalted in the brain, pro- 
duces head-ach, and ſuſpenſion of the 
ſeveral funQtions from the too great ac- 
tion through the nervous cylinders, 
communicating from the brain to eve- 
ry organ; but we find the ſeat of 
| pain, 

* Vide Dr. Kirkland's Medical Surgery on 
the ſubject of inflammation, who, very ſatisfac- 
torily adjudges the proximate cauſe of it to be 
the effect of internal animal fire. 


| + Suppoſe for inſtances, rhubarb and nitre, 
ſoluble tartar and ſpirits of lavender; or nitre 
and — are given combined ; ſuch op-- 


poſite 


(41) 
pain, inflammation and diſtraction of 
fibre, to be variouſly determined, by 
cauſes which we cannot preciſely diſ- 
criminate, to the lungs, the pleura, the 
diaphragm and intercoſtals; to the 


throat, to the tendinous faſciz over the 
Joints, and to the ſeveral viſcera ; of 
courſe ſuſpending the ſecretions either 
partially, or generally ; and exhibiting 
an inflammatory diſeaſe of ſome one or 
other accepted denomination. 


polite powers correct each other, and will very 
little alter the ſtate of the mucus of the ſtomach ; 
but will afterwards ſeparate, and each will ope- 
rate in the fluids, and on particular organs, its 
peculiar eſſect; dependent upon elective attrac- 
tions, and upon the modification of parts: for 
particular organs are be green: Ku wr wa 
motions, dependent on mechaniſm ; therefore 

ſome of the preceding powers will greatly actu- 
ate the kidnies, ſome of them the ſtomach and 
bowels, and others the lungs and ſkip; and 


D 3 SEC 
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S E CT. XX, 


Ann 5 it is to be noticed that, 
from ſome natural or occaſional cauſe, 
either in the ſolids or in the fluids, ſuch 
inflammation may ariſe, either locally® 

or 


Local wflammation may ariſe both in ex- 
ceſs and in defect of general agency ; and the 
true diſcrimination of the remote cauſe, to af- 
certain clearly whether the inflammation be of 
the active or paſſive kind, is of the utmoſt im- 
portance: the proximate cauſe is from an error 
loci, from foreign matter, exceſs of fire or aura, 
or from ſome cauſe or other producing an 
exceſs of expanſion, or inflation ig a determinats 
ſpace, which determinate ſpace is bounded by 
ſpafm ; but ſpaſm in this caſe is only the action 
of a ſecondary or paſſive power, excited by a 
local or active power, in a degree ſuperior to 
atmoſpheric or tonic reaction; and ſuperier to 
any effort of either vis medicatrix, vital power, 
er living principle; which, conſidered as a 


(43) 

6r generally, even in the moſt equable 
ſupply and agency of phlogiftic aura, 
there being ſome prediſpoſing or re- 
mote cauſe, which aQas by ſuch flow 
precaution are totally ſuperſeded. It 
then follows, that local diſtention and 
diſtraction of fibre enſue, the fluids 
ſtagnate, reſolve, and become puru- 
lent, unleſs the diſtention and diftrac- 
tion can, in the early period of ſuch ef- 
feats occurring, be relaxed and pre- 
vented, which is an event that we can 


conſcious perception, ſomehow or other influ- 
encing matter, and adminiſtering occaſional re- 
lief, is the ſtumbling block of the Cullenian 
fyſtem ; and all the ſophiſtry of the cunſpectus 
medicine-cannot remove it: for all involuntary 
and general agencies of the tonic power, phyti- 
cally confidered, are governed and regulated by 
the relative degrees of the phlogiſtic power ; 


and that wholly independently of the mind or 
conſcious power. 


D4 fre- 


(4) 


frequently procure, and always ought 
to aim at: but if neither relaxationy 


reſolution, nor ſuppuration can be et- 
felted, the firſt effeQs will be very ge» 
nerally aggravated and extended, the 
pulſe will be greatly, yea excellively, 
excited; the ſecretions will be greatly, 
yea totally, ſuſpended c the diameters. 
of the extreme veſſels, and of the ex- 
halants, and lymphatics, will become 
impervious, the abſorbent faculty will 
of courſe be loſt, and univerſal obſtrue+ 
tion muſt enſue both externally and in- 
ternally ; the fluids will then recoil up- 
on the lower viſcera, and ultimately the 
brain itſelf will become too greatly dif- 
tended by phlogiltic aura, and death of 
courſe follow from the exceſs of aQtion, 

la this fituation the tonic power is oppreſied 
latter will, in eſſect, add to the former. | 


SE C- 
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SECT. XXI. 


On the other hand, agency in de- 
feQ is conſequently below the ſtate of 
general and proper ſecretion, and is 
followed by immediate debility, with 
a flow and ſmall pulſe, head-ach, and 
langour ; and, at firſt, with a ſuſpenſion 
of the ſeveral ſecretions : but accumu- 
lations ſoon ariſing in the ſeveral viſ- 
cera, from the paſſive ſtate of the ſe- 
veral ſecretory and excretory organs, 
the thinner parts of the fluids will, ne- 
ceſſarily, and very ſoon, ſeparate and 


run of; whilſt the remainder will be 


unequally diſtributed, and form par- 
tial ' obſtructions and accumulations ; 
bee nflammarios will of eoveſe lo- 
cally enſue ; a firſt effect will become 
the cauſe of a ſecond, and that ſecond 
produce 


or artificial change: the natural change 
or crifis takes place, at that point of 
the effects of the proximate cauſe in 
che one form of diſeaſe, in ich ihe 

| 100 
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produce a third ; a fever will ariſe from 
the partial and paſſive inflammations ; 
ſymptoms will myltiply upon ſymp- 
toms; and a chronic caſe will be form- 
ed of the moſt complicated and diffi- 
cult nature ; and the ſame cataſtrophe, 
as from exceſs of agency, will follow 
from a contrary remote cauſe. 


S ECT. XXII. 


Ar certain periods of diſeaſe, a very 
fragt! change of the degree of phlogiſ- 
tie agency, wil change ihe one form 


of diſeale into the other; and the zu- 
moſt attention is neceſſary in acute ga- 


ſes to watch, and guard the aatural 


(47) 

too great agency begins to leſſen; and 
at which, in the other form, more ef- 
ficient agency begins to ariſe; and 
ſuch changes very frequently ariſe from 
natural cauſes: the artificial change 
may be the effect of well adapted diet, 
regimen, and medicine ; and therefore 
ſuch periods call for the greateft exer- 
tions of judgment, and the moſt exact 
attention, as life or death depends up- 
on the- management of the preſent 
hour. | 


S ECT. XXIII. 


Sud expoſures of the body to 
cold, or to cold and moiſture, parti- 
cularly when agency prevails in exceſs ; 
fitting at ſuch times in cold ſtreams of 
air 7 drinking cold fquors ; ftanding 
long on cold damp ground; or keep. 

- - 
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ing on any part of the clothes which 
may be wet or damp: on the other 
hand, drinking too much wine or ſpi- 
rits, exceſs in eating, violent exerciſe 
of body or mind, or paſſions of any 
ſort; any one or either of theſe cir- 
cumſtances or errors is ſufficient to 
produce fatal miſchief, by checking or 
raiſing the proceſs either partially or 
generally ; and thereby producing the 
enemy in different ſhapes, in different 
ſeaſons or climates. 


SECT. XXIV. 


Taxss truths we notice as the fre- 
quent remote cauſes of many diſorders, 
particularly of the inflammatory fore 
throat and inflammatory fever ; of the 
phthiſis pulmonalis, catarrh, pleuriſy, 
and rheumatiſm ; and likewiſc of pu» 

| trid, 


(49) 
trid, bilious, dyſenteric, and nervous 
diſorders ; the ſpecification or type of 
the diſorder depending much upon ſea- 
ſons and climates: for climates and 
ſeaſons are found to determine the ge- 
nus of the diſeaſe, by creatingthe pre- 
diſpoſition, and conſequently giving it 
a ſpecific modification. 


SECT. XXV. 


Taz agency of phlogiſton is moſt 
evidently different in the different 
ſtates of the fluids ; it is clearly more 
rapid, but leſs abundant in quantity, 
in the thinner fate of the fluids, than 
in that which is more firm and viſcid; 
and the ſolids are, neceſſarily, in that 
ſtate of the fluids and of agency, more 
extenuated by the conſequent abraſion : 
the viſcid and firm ſtates of the fluids 


accom- 


(5) 


accompany the ſtrong, eluſtie, and 
more ſolid ſtate of the fibre; and the 
weak texture accompanies the tender, 


Ttritabte, and extenuated fibre; and 
both theſe deſtribed cafes of both ſo- 
Tids and fluids are the conſequences of 
the exceſs or defeR of general agency, 
when they are not imply eonſtituti- 
onal ; and are dependent upon, and 
produced by, many natural cauſes, 
which are unavoidable in the uſual avo- 
cations and habits of life, as well as 
from diſeaſes and errors in the non- 
naturals ; the ſolids and fluids mutu- 
ally depending upon each other, and 
equally demanding our attention; 
though it is to be underſtood, that the 
former are dependent upon the latter, 
from which they are originally deriv- 
ed, and by which wa are aſterwards 
ſupported. 


S E C- 
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nn 


Wi are likewiſe to attend to the 
effefts of attihcial electricity,® and of 
exertiſe; to the ſenſible of 
Xifcrenees i in the effects of the vafious 
diets on the proper degree of inteſtine 
* The tnedicinat eftefts of artificial cleftri- 
city are ſtrongly corroborant of the truth of 
the phlogiltic ſyſtem ; for a certain ſyſtema - 
tic aſſemblage vf parts, in itpeded of f. 
pended animation, or in obſtructed fecreriom 
may he aſſiſled and reſtored by the powers of e- 
lectricity; but if the vinculum of the fluids be 
btken; if the Inteſtine agency in them be loſt; 
br if the tubes in any particular vital organ be 
totally or even partially collapſed or impervious, 
Me powers of electricity will be vain ; and more 
wpecially fo, if viviendy and excefiively ap- 
ned; the only chance being from a gentle, 
modetute, and continued electrir ſuffuon : 
e 16.0 

motions; 


(52) 

motions; and to the effects which are 
obſervable in the violent agitations of 
the fluids, previous to eryſipe las, to 
ſcorbutic and moſt eruptions ; previ- 
ous to meaſles, nettle raſh, ſmall-pox, 
ſcarlet fever, bilious diſcharges, and to 
moſt epidemics: for in the ſympto- 
matic, and aſſimilating ſever, previous 
to, or conſtituting ſuch appearances, 
the vinculum or central corinecting 
medium of the fluids is greatly weak- 
ened and nearly broken ;* as in the 
plague, and violent fermentation : but 
recovers itſelf again, ſimply, by the 
attraction of cohehon in the fluids 

'* The feculencies obſervable in urine, and 
probably going off in the other ſeeretions, are 
ſuch parts as the fluids 'do not affimilate to their 
own nature, upon the recovery of their proper 
vinculum; and ſuch as they part with in their 
depurations, independent of the abraded matter 
from the ſolids, and of the conſtant excretion of 


them- 


the Gmailerity of the proceſſes in their inteſtine 
ations in all fever, and is an undeniable 


exceſs or defect of general inteſtine achoh in the 
fluids, which naturally varies once or twice in 
every twenty-four hours j which variation af 
fets the tonic power even in the higheſt health, 
but in caſes of debility produces a truly obſtinate 
eſſect to adjuſt, from 3 
ꝶ6?ꝗ)q— 
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4 * 0 T. xxvn. 

"70 283 likewifs 10 * the 
diſeaſes ariſe, at certain periods of life, 
V natural cauſes; from the progreſs. ol 
the ſimple fibre from its firſt cobefion, 
to its maturity, callolity, or offifica» 
nog; and that theft arife, fooner or 
oy depending upon habits and ori- 

capſinanions, and are either ger 
ne ral or loca}: we are in partigular to 
obſerve the tender ſtate of the fibre, 
and the weak texture of the blood in 
fancy, 4 period perpetually ſubjeR 10 
inflammatian; we are ta natice tha: 
period of epiſtaxis, of bemoptoe, the 
times of puberty, and of the phthiſis 
pulmonalis; and further, the fixed ſtatg 
of health and ſtrength very generally 


enjoyed from twenty-five to thiriy- five, 
whes the periods of the changing ſtate 
of 


(ss) 
of the Gbie,9 and of the inertalng vo- 


(SS) 


parate, ftagnate, and are depofited; 
when the hzmorrboids, jaundice, dyf- 
pepſia, aſthma, melena, ſchirrus, apo» 
plexy, gutta ſerena, pally, dropfy, and 
ſphacelua, fill up the meaſure of bodily 
infirmities: the executive -powers of 
the mind, always the ſame in its eſſen- 


the neceflary excretion of medullary matter, from 
every emunctary, leads us to view the nervous 
ſyſtem, and the agency of the aura which pro- 
pels the animal matter in that ſyſienm-as conſi- 
derations af the utmaſt moment in. all diſeaſes 
and at all ages; but more particulasly ſo in the 
advanced ſtages of life :—and here it is to be no- 
riced, that the exiſtence of weduſfary matter 
by no means involves a contradiction, or mili- 
cares againſt the ideas of the nerves being folli- 
culi, or faſciculi of hollow cylincers ; fur the 
aura, it is contended, is diffuſed through this 
ſoft, and ſpongy medulhry matter, by means 
of cells or tubes: on the other band, 
ſuppoſe them to be ſolid, which we have no 
right to do, as the olfactory nerves of the ox 
are hollow, fill the relative powers of fire will 


tia 


(6357) 
tal. nature, varying from infancy to 
age; with. the tender, mature, and cal- 
— — 
the tonic power of the brain. 


'SE CT. XXVIII. 


By which it will appear that the dil. 
eaſes of the different ſtages of life are, 
in general, from the ſame cauſes pro- 
ducing the ſame effects in the ſame 
ſtates, but different effeQs in diſſerent 
ſtates; depending upon the different 
period of life, ſtate of the fibre, and 
volume of the veins, and on the de · 
gree of the power applied : the gene- 
ral tendencies before maturity being to 
the "inflammatory kind, from the a- 
gencies on a tender fibre ; and in the 

* Conſequently the rule of applying contra- 
ries to contraries will ahyays hold good...” K 

E 3 


(38) 
advaneing, and more advanced ages, 
the tendencies being to theweaker claſs, 
from the tofs of faculty: ſuch #re the 
general teudencies, hut we Tee Excep- 
tions every day from varieties of con- 
ftitutions and habits of life. 


SECT. XXIX. 


Ir will likewiſe appear, ſrom the 
continued agencies in exceſs will even- 
£laſs ; in which caſe infancy and mid - 
dle age may be aſſlicted with the ſame 
diſorders as advanced age ; indepen- 
dent af ſuch as may be beteditary and 
conftiutiondl : 'for there. is & certain 
degree of action of the tonic power 
neceffary, above or below which, if 
W any time, the fame *: 


1899 
of :weabwets mat me; - 
ae ate degrees of agency enly, 
terively code red, eftablifiing und 
fupperting ſuch proper actions of the 
fevers] funAlons,, m confitithte the 
ſlates of health ank vigour 1 | 


en 


Tu previous tendencies being 
known, I mean the two oppoſite flates, 
the one verging on the borders of vi- 
gour in exceſs , the other approcebing 
to a ſtate of weakneſs, in either of 
which a ſmall deviation will turn the 
ſcale, the indications of cure may then 
be truly taken from the ſtate of the 
mr from the pulſe and ſecre- 


tions ; from the appearances. of tie 
* Vide Dr. BibWn's Tien. Medicios, 


rx. Jones's Inquiry into che S of 
Medicine. 


E 4 tongue, 


SECT. XXXI. 


In the advaneing period of life ſome | 
parts weaken, give way, and admit of 


or callous, or in appearance oſſiſy, 
from ſeparations, depofitions, and con- 
cretions of earthy or offific matter; 

„Ila practice it is found, that in different cli- 
mies an attention is required to every variation 
of wind and ſeaſon ; and that in the warmer cll- 


(61) 
and ſuch likewiſe admit of congeſtions, 
ſects are the lot of buman nature, muſt 
come ſooner or later, and our utmoſt 
evil, protrad, and make the fall the 
eaſier. | 


SLECT. . 


Ar this period of life the fibre loſes 
its elaſtic faculty, and the viſceral or- 
gans, neceſſarily, partake of the ſame 
loſs, but whether the fibres weaken or 
become callous, which laſt is their pro- 


greſſive and natural tendency, the 


treatment muſt, in both, conſiſt of very 
moderate, but permanently alive pow- 


accord- 
* At this period Bath or Buxton waters, oc- 


cafionally uſed, are found to be, for very obei- 


ers, both non-natural and medicinal ;* 


(6) 


according to the degree of loſs of fs 
calry ſuſtained : the degree of which, 
und indeed of all other devidiions from 
heads, will not admic of eben defini- 
tions, und can only be known dy mach 
attentive. obſervation ; for which o- 
ſon I content myſelf with attempfing 
only the outlines of the phlogiſtic doc- 
trine.® . | SE C- 


ous reaſons, highly beneficial ; this period re- 
quiribg more efficient powers af the invigorat- 
ing nature; and more particular care and cay- 
tion againſt every thing of the debilitating kind: 

— but it muſt be obſerved, that temperate baths 
ar well arremperate medicines, cohtitroed* otie 
their beneficial effefts, by ſugplying by ume 
what they want in momentum; and that in the 
uſe of higths, it is a matter of much conſequence 
to Beitr with the moſt temperate; and preba- 

Bly: would always be the ſuundeſt judyment to 
contimus them. 

* Suppoſe, for inſtance, a ſcruple of one of 
che following medical powers was to be taken 
into the human fluids every day, for four ſuc- 
| ceflire 
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NEW; An. nite, camphire, gum ummo- 
niarum, und eulomel: 646 will ooelice pur- 
courfe fuch particukr motions of particular or · 
8 as ſhall determine each to have its parti- 

lar ec; when it will in part be ukimately 
diſcharged from the body, by ſome one exere · 
try organ, prior to its abſGlute decanpefition 
and unaltered ia its nature: — ſo that, ſuppoſing 
the diameters of the ſecreting veſſels of the fe- 
vera organs to be 4, 3, 2, and 1. four different 
ſecrerious will de excited by the four given po- 
ers, according to the greater or leſs diſffuflbility- 
of their ſeveral" parts; and to the heft or 
quickneſs of rheir decompoſition; wich wilt 
refatively depend upon the quantity of dbfolure 
heut or real fire which they ſeverulſy contain: 
bar if the four powers de given combined, ay in 
daily medical practice, very general wiff be the 


d GITENNS comme- 
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| ately affeſted by the ſeveral parts of 


(64) 
conſider the ſeveral vital, animal, and 
natural funftions, as more immedi- 


the ingeſta, in digeſtion, reſolution, 
and decompoſition ; we muſt attend ta 
the quantity of fire, earth, and water, 
which they poſſeſs ; with reſpect to the 
comparative degrees, which the then 
Rate of the body, and ſtage of life de- 
mand; and to their likewiſe poſſeſſing 
ſuch quantities and parts as the fluids 
and ſolids require to repair their waſte ; 


and ſuch as they can appropriate and 
commotions in the fluids, and conſequent actions 
of the- ſolids, from the mixtion of diſſimilar 
parts of matter; which'diffimilarity will neceſ- 
ſarily occaſion various elective attractions: thus 
mel: thus miaſmata and ſpecific contagiont, 
23 the morbillous and variolous matter, will ſe- 
verally oceahon particular elective attractions, 
SD 
«tions of the ſolids. | 

affimilats 


065 
affimilate to their own nature, from 
the general mixtion : we are likewiſe 
to notice that the central connecting 


medium is a certain relative degree of 
agency, from a due proportion of all ;* 


and that all ſecretions and accretions 
are performed by affinities and elettive 
attractions from the ingeſta, paſſing 
through certain mechaniſms, and kept 
in perpetual progreſſive motion, by the 
phlogiſticating proceſs, regulated by 
For in the human microcoſm every part is 


abſolutely neceſſary to eſtabliſh, actuate and ſup- 
port the whole; and the. form, ſubſtance, ſur- 
rounding medium, and mechaniſm of the ſeve- 
ral parts to be actuated, are all eſſential to eſſec · 


tuate and ſupport the vinculum of the fluids; 


vades the univerſe; and which gives to, and 
ſupports in, men, animals, and vegetables, ſen- 
ſations, properties, and powers, limited to their 
ſeveral neceſſities ; which ſenſations, properties, 


niſm of their parts, 


— — 


— — — —— — — 


configement in the body ad alwayy obtains ip 
the maſt efficient ſtate. in the braip, and its 
pendages; which, from the ſoftneſs of the 


and inppulſes on the body to paſs, retrogadely, 
to the bram; r ac- 
K 
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Mira the elemental and | pri- 
; agencies of phlogiſtic aura in ig 
N and igtumeſcent eſſech in 
the fluids, dependent upon atmoſphe. 
ric and tonie reactions, bave been 
principally conſidered ; and i it now re 
mains to natice the more local, 
per, and ſecondary effefts of the ſame 

er, as it is varioully | modified 1 in 
tenieal bodies ; which from the vari- 
ous manners of their compolition, 
part with. their fire,“ ſooner ar later; 


Every icle of foreign matter, from its 
difimilarjty with aqimal fluids, occaſions elec- 
tive attractions and conſequent commotions ; 
but the diverfities can never be fo accurately 
known,” as to have their ſpecific antidotes aſcer- 
mined otherwiſe than by accident. 


firſt, 


(G8) 


firſt, to the mucus of the ſtomach, then 
in the bowels, chyle duQts, in the blood, 
&c. &c. &c. producing of courſe eme- 
tic, purgative, diuretic, or ſudarific 
effeQs ; and forming a proper and ſe- 
condary ſet of medical powers, to be 
ſo claſſed and named, in diſtinQiion to 
ſuch as are elementary and primary: 
from which imple view of all medical 

powers depending on their quantity of 
bee, I. I am, by analogy, led to conclude 
that their effects are only ſuperior or 
inferjor on the ſeveral functions; de- 


+ As it is advanced, dy Sir Torbern Berg- 
man, that antimonial virtues depend on phlo- 
giſton ; and that the emetic quality of emetic 
tattar depends on its phlogiſton; may we not 
infer, that from the operations of the ſame ele- 
ment ariſe the emetic powers of ipecacaanha, 
the purgative powers of rhubarb and jallap, and 
the very ſtimulant and reſolving powers of mer- 
cury, &c, &c.? | 
Vide Cyclopæd. ndv. edit. antics, tartar emetie. 

Bergman's Opus Med. et Chemic. vol 3. 
' pendent 
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(6) 
pendent more on the poſitive or nega» 
tive ſtates of the fire contained, and 
the fire given, than on their ſpiculz or 
ſolidity of parts; and that all otber diſ- 
tinctions are totally unneceſſary, and 
can be produftive of no good, eicher 
in theory or practice: for thus by re- 
ducing the number of curative inten- 
tions, by eſtabliſhing two preciſe i- 
deas,* and ſimplify ing the powers of 
medicine, practice and theory will go 
hand in hand, and the great medical 
objects will be more certainly bad in 
view and.cffetied; and that on prin- 
ciples which bave been purſued repeat- 
edly, and repeatedly, with never-fail- 
ing proofs of the ſoundneſs of their ha · 
fis :—and I am therefore warranted by 
experience to maintain, that much ge- 
- * Superior and inferior agency, or excite- 


F neral 


(70) 
ral good would reſalt from theis a 


SECT. XXXV. 


3 therefore, with mocd bees 
propoſe from the preceding curſory re- 
flections, a ſum mary of the clememary 
principles and rules always to be had 
ia view ; and conclude with a coneiſe 
arrangement of elementary and pro- 
per powers: the propriety and juſtneſs 
of the whole of which will, I fler 
myſelf, be ſound to be fandtionce by 
diy experience and obſervation; as 
well az by an agreement with that f- 
plicity, and uniformity, which nature 
points out to us, as the proper line to 
be purſued in inveſtigating and regu- 
laiing cauſe and effet : for although 


phykicians have, with infinite labour & 
. inveſtigated the human frame7 
have 


(7) 

have moſt aſſiduouſly attended to caſes 
and fats, have publiſhed ſyſtem upon 
fſtem, and biſtory apan hiſtory, and 
ſtrained every mathematical and me- 
chanical power for the benefit of man- 
kind ; yet having not till by the 
Com 1 — 
philoſophy, developed the true ca 

vr ailimidt best and motion, and the 
modus operandi of the feveral elemen- 
tal und proper powers, they conſe 
quently could not, with at degree of 
preciſion, trace and aſcertain ſuch phy- 
Seal cauſes and effects, as were really 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES. 


PHLOGISTON is the univerſal 


(72) 


I. 


agent, its degrees of agency in 
bodies always depending upon the dif- 
ferent ſtates, in which ſuch bodies are 
pokitively, or negatively, circumftanc- 
elk repollo lt fn other hari, 


II. 


In the formation of the human em- 
bryo, phlogiſtic aura is derived with 
the ſemen, and being exactly balanced 
by the maternal aura, forms that me- 
dium in which alone the ſeminal mat- 
itſelf to conſtitute the placenta ; from 
which the nervous coat of the vaſcular 

fyſtem 


(73) 
ſyſtem of the form, male or female, to 
be created, is probably extended in 
lines paſſing in the funis umbilicalis : 
the ſums of the lines of the placenta, 
and of the vaſcular ſyſtem of the new 


being, being equal to, and correſpon- 
nn. each other.“ 


III. 


Tbe vaſcular ſyſtem forms the ſolids 
and every particular organ, ending 
with the excretory duQts ; and the new 
ſolids acquire firmneſs, and the tonic 
power, from the conſtant ſupply of 


* As the humors of the eye convey the ex - 
act lines of objects to the retina, and deſcribe. 
ſuch odjects on the retina exactly as they are 3 
ſo the lines of the vaſcular ſyſtem of the faetus 
may be merely elongations of the lines of the 
placenta, extended by phlogiſtic maternal aura, 
and determined, as to their ſhape, by ſome myſ- 
terious mechanical laws ; for the doctrine of 
animalculz ſuppoſes an effect without a cauſe. 


F3 plaſtic 
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(74) 
plaſtic matter, derived through the pla · 
centa, from the propelling * 
„ | 


- 


IV. 

At the full period of geſtation, the 
ſtamina are completed, and the organs 
formed; and become ſufficiently ſtrong 
to bear the atmoſpheric, and to ſupply 
the tonicreaQtion on the contained aura; 
and as ſoon as the action & reaQtion, of 
the ſœtal and placental tonic and phlo- 
giltic powers, balance in favour of the 
ſertus, “ labour pains neceſſarily coma 
mence, and the new being is uſhered 
into life by the mother's throes ; a new 
ſyſtem of circulation then commences ; 
new channels open to convey the phlo- 
giſticating and nutritious matter; and 

* The differences of labours on the north and 
ſouth fides of the mountains of Switzerland, aud 


(75) 

nd 0y aaa of ce: — 
conveyed by phlogiſtic aura from the 
placenta, ultimately acquires with am- 
mal life,* a power of nouriſhing itſelf 
by the mouth ; together with that vis 
imperains or mente power which it 
would have equally enjoyed as a feetns, 
if it had been an innate or ingenerate 
power. 


V. 


Thus from the hereditary principles 
and acquired ſimilar parts, derived 
Hom animal fluids, 


regulated by armoſ- 
pheric and tonie re- 
adlions, 


Phlogiſtic aura { 


* The circulation being very partial and in- 
complete, in feetal life, it is thence inferxed, that 
animal life cannot be properly dated until the 
ſeveral functions are all completed; which they 
ecnainly are not before birth. 

F 4 eſtabliſhes, 


(76) 


folids, and either direQly, or indirect - 
ly, endows them with, 
Elementary power, or vis phlogiſtica, 
Tonic power, or vis elaſtica, 
and 
Vital power, or vis imperans ; 
and produces the 
Periſtaltic motions, 
Diurnal revolutions, 
Actions and reattions ; 
in the ſeveral required degrees of 
Alternate action and reſt, 
and of 
Alternate plenitude, and depletion; 
which are neceſſary to regulate and 


fupport the 


Animal. | FunQions ; 
Natural 


and theſe are ſeverally, and each of 
them 


- «- 4 * 


Pulſe, 
Heat, 
and 
Secretions; 
and 
by the general, and local affections, 
conſidered colleQively, and reſpeQive- 
ly to the 


Conſtitution : 
and hence the various natural and oc- 
caſional cauſes which derange the ſeve- 
ral powers, and funQiions, become the 
principal 


ä ä—U— oa... —— 


and govern practice: and ſuch will 


(78) 
attention, and inveſtigation ; and the 
counteraQtions of thoſe cauſes, and the 
adjuſtment of their effetis to the na- 
tural ſtandard, ſupply the only poſſible, 
or neceſſary general rules to regulate, 


very readily ariſe from a conſideration 
of the preceding obſervations. 


GENERAL 


6700 
GENERAL RuLES. 
„ 
confer wellth confituionsl, 
or acquired diatheſis. 


II. 


To attend to every ſymptom, ſepa- 
rately. 


III. 


| To form the judgment of the prox- 
imate cauſe, from all the ſymptoms, 
colleQtively. 


IV. 


© To trace the proximate to the re- 


mote cauſe. 8 


V. 


To determine the degree in which 
the remote cauſe acts, and to adminiſ- 


ter the negative or poſitive power 
which vill counteraQt its operation; 
and it will follow, that the proximate 
cauſe will be ſuperſeded: Et contrg- 


ria contrariis ſemper oppugnando ſalus 
integra elicietur * 


Remote cauſes fall under the two deſcripti- 
t us of exceſs and defect of phlogiſtic agency, and 
all other diſtinctions are totally unneceflary; for 
ſuch are merely ſeveral orders ot effects, which 
require no deviation from this general precept; 
admitting that during the obſervance of it, par- 
ticular eſſects will always require particular at- 
tention, but contending that ſuch will never be 
found in coritradiQtion to it: — for proximate 
cauſes, whether conſtitutional, or the effects of 
Uſeaſes, time, accidents, or errors, will all be 
ther removed or palliated by applying con- 
traries to contraries. 

Vide Hippoc. aphor. 22, ſect. 2. 
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Cold, 
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EQUAL POWERS, | 


60 Ls fates ad leet neem 6s 
keep up the balante betwern the ation of the 
internal aura, and the reaction of the atmoſ- 
phere amd fdlids ; and fuch powers, nature and 
our own habits, in general, apply for us: where 
art is neteſſary, they will readily occur. 


SECONDARY, and PROPER 
MEDICAL POWERS, 

Are fach chemicals and galeticals as poſſels pe- 

culiar parts and affinities ; and are either emetic, 

catharric, diuretic, fudorific, &c. &c. dependent 


on the peculiar fenfation, or fecretion, which 


their fire, in the act and time of decompound- 
ing,* neceffarily affect, or produces by means 
; 4 " FIT : 7 of 

The poſſibility of ſimplifying tos much 
muſt here be noticed ; bur at the ſame time 
muſt ariſe a with, that the fifty-nine ele- 
ments, and the number of their comparative 
dective attractions, could be reduced to a cer- 
rain uſeful number, for the purpoſes of me- 
dical' chemiſtry; which, as it at preſent 
Lands, can never be applied with the proper 
degree 
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of its correfpondence with internal aura: and 
rience of ages, have produced, are ſeverally 
poinceft out in the London and Edinburgh diſ- 
penſatories ; but the necefſary knowledge of 
their relative and exact powers, and proper ap- 
plication, can be acquired only by a regular 
education, aſſiſted and improved by practice, and 
obſervation. 

And now let me aſt, did not the Leyden 
give place to the Pruſſian theory, entirely 
from our ignorance of the cauſe of animal 
heat and motion ; and does not experimen- 
tal philoſophy ſatisfatorily unfold tbat cauſe, 
and add the greateſt luſtre to the Boerhaavian 
ſyſtem ?—for it has been proved, that ner- 
vous energy is derived from, and is depen- 
dent upon, humoral eucraſy ; and that hu- 
moral cucrafy is itſelf dependent upon the 


F n 


degree of preciſion; for the general opera- 
tions of three elements, in their moſt naturat 
modifications, and moſt fimple attractions, 
are as many as the human mind can compre- 
dend and regulate, 


relative 
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relative operations of fire in animal matter ; 
which, croiving by » natural and maſt fimm- 


ports ſuch mechanical operations in the hu- 
man ſyſtem, as, under the Divine Laws, give 
it its exiſtence and perfections. 
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